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Publisher’s Bepartment. 


*,* The announcements under the head of 
** Notices,” usually matters of general interest to 
the Society, are inserted without charge. They in- 
elude information of various kinds in reference to 
the different meetings, committees, First-day School 
Unions, educational conferences, etc. 

We mention this freshly, because a friend, this 
week, sending a notice of a First-day School Union, 
inquires as to the charges made. As just said, there 
is none. 


*,* But we might suggest this: We get only rarely 
reports of the First-<day School Unions, Temperance 
Committee Conferences, etc. Can we not have more 
of these’? Please make them as interesting as possi- 
ble, but brief. Our space is limited, and we cannot 
give room to them if they are extended. The re- 
ports we give this week, under the heading “Friends’ 
Conferences,” etc., are satisfactory examples of 
what we should like to have. 

*,* The advertising season is here, again. In the 
Spring our columns were more used than ever before, 
and we think to the advantage of those who adver- 
tised. 


*,* West Philadelphia meeting, 35th street and 
Lancaster avenue, meets at 11 o’clock on and after 
Tenth month 7, and continue at that hour until 
Spring. 


*,* PLEaSE note our address: No. 921 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Matter sent to Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss 
of time. 


e*s We have still on hand a number of copies of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of all recent 
issues, having printed an extra number, and will 
furnish them, of course, as long as this supply holds 
out. The reports of the Chappaqua Conference 
begin in the issue of Eighth month 18. 


*,* MaTTzR intended for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENGER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
totaffairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 
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Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 
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Religions Views of the Society of Friends, 
A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Ché- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893. 


By HowarkpD M. JENKINS. 


Leafiet, (23 size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 
prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 

921 ARCH STREET, Philac’a. 
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Friends’ Raden, 


LoctstT VaLLey, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
ee located on Long Island, about 30 miles 

rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long sland. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Friends’ School, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


n Ninth month 10, 1894. The = 
th Kindergarten and ends with the High 
a ool and College Preparatory. A department for 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 
cial rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of 
Friends. Catalogues mailed when requested. 
SaAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


e a 


Abin gton ‘Friends’ School, 


For sont and Day Pupils of Both 
At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academ _ and college pre paratory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
oan sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 18%. 
oo apply to 
OUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
ort to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
ef Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres»nt build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has ™ ¢fect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 

easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

‘New 3 York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN ng | 
Chappaqua, N.Y. 


Swarthmore College. 





Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo 18, 1894. | 


Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine —“* labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Dz GARMO, Pn. D., President, 


| 
| 


Swarthmore, Penna. | 


The Misses Shipleys’ 


BRYN MAWR BOARDING AND DAY| 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


a for college and gives academic instruction. 
Jay pupils conveyed to and from station. Opens 
October 8d. Send for circular. 


THE MISSES SHIPLEY, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


ee ins School. | 


SWARTHMORE, P 


Catalogues for 1893-91 are ready and will be JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 


mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
nen Penna. 


Brown Rapatery School, seo pnnere 
oun 


men prepared for any college. The best 
school for the vnatent who desires to do a specified 
amount of work in a limited time. Young ladies 
prepared in private classes for the leading Female 
colleges. Evening classes. For circulars, address 
ALONZO BROWN, Principal. 
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IS NOT LOST IN THE TQB. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


! 
New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 





«ok WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





extensive grounds; ten teachers, all ee 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories ; manua) train Special care Ti 
be given to the moral and religious se of the 
pu’ by teachers who are concerned Fri 

or circulars and other information, ooo 

GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Telephone 4036. 





JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 





Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Delaware 
Co. Electric R. R. One-third of the gpst 
of road. Write for particulars. 

Philadelphia City Mortgages. 





A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all — 
and at all prices. We start at $2 fora good s 


Dato 


Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent free of tax. 


| Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


MERCHANTS’ | 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 





| Benjamin Green, 


| Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital | (id) ne bese een.se Montgomery County Milk. 
aaa ; : ; 50,000. CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
oe ai Profits, . aoe ae oe 6,231.1 4 Special attention given to'serving families Office, 


903 North Eighth 8t., Philadel Penna. 


Jo sEPH L JONES. 





Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 








ad M and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A inietrators = Gtien te Com- WEBS TER , Ss 
acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, ——_ 
eee Safe Depestt Boxes to rent from $2 and up INTERNA TIONAL 
courts cover. DICTIONARY 
yjeeeer, of the 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. — 
RoBERT Morris EARLY, Secy and Treas. Laowr + 
Ww. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. | Ceograp 
cti eee, Ete. 
DIRECTORS. Standard of the U.S. 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, Gov't Printing Office,the 


A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. a. 


U8. 8a rent 2 Comrt and 


of y School- 
books. 


John Lucas, pley, 

8. Deven E J. Bolton Winpenny. ‘ Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Jose . Rhoads, wood Becker, ice Ol 

Jone F Lewis. Edwin 8. Dixon. pupreme Goart wrasse: 


I commend 
the one great standard aie 





Send | for fre free pamphlet containing specimen pages. 


mM  #£CAN WE NOT ASSIST YOU 


9 When you need the services of a Governess, Teacher, Tutor, rans Companion, 4 
or any assistant where “brain work” is required, we will recommend competent and ; 


thoroughly investigated candidates, free of charge. Correspondence solicited. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (Edward C. Dixon), 1341 ARCH STREET, PHILA 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pablishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
@@~ Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XL. 


We shall gain nothing by aping the customs and try- 
ing to adjust ourselves to the creeds of other sects. By so 
doing we make a very awkward combination, and just as 
far as it is successful, it is at the expense of much that is 
vital in our old faith. Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Another pithy and pertinent passage in his letter of 1870, already 
quoted from several times. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


UPON THE SEA. 


THE wanderer upon the sea, 
What seeth he ? 
The noble stretch of lovely main, 
The vivid stars, the clouds, the rain, 
And, in them all, the works of God. 
This seeth he. 


The wanderer upon the sea, 
What heareth he? 
The sweeping wind, triumphant, bold, 
The mighty tones of Ocean old, 
And, in them both, the voice of God. 
This heareth he. 


The wanderer upon the sea, 
What feeleth he ? 
The thrill of freedom, the charm of space, 
The keen, salt breezes against, his face, 
And, with them all, the presence of God. 
This feeleth he! 


ANNA WHARTON, 





PAPERS READ AT CHAPPAQUA. 
XII.—( Conclusion.) : 
PERNICIOUS LITERATURE AND ITS SUPPRESSION. 
BY ELI M. LAMB. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


Havinc in connection with our remarks under’ our third 
heading touched upon that class of literature which is 
anarchistic and seditious in its teaching, having for want 
of time and space purposely omitted reference to our mis- 
erable political writings, which are nearly filled with false- 
hood, and leaving what may be said of our historical pro- 
ductions, excepting some standard works, to be inferred, 
we pass now to the eighth class. This is a kind of story 
which prevails with the satirist, who uses bad models to 
show to the object of his attention wherein his faults lie. 
It is somewhat after the motto, ‘‘ Send a thief to catch a 
thief.’’ All literature that is not pure rhetorically, syn- 
tactically, orthographically, and chaste in the use of lan- 
guage, is corrupting. It is never best to give incorrect 
grammar to teach correct, or improper orthography to 
teach proper. 

How to suppress this evil, or at any rate to render it 
innocuous to the greatest degree possible, is an extremely 
important question. It must be admitted that the extent 
of the injurious effects above suggested is not generally 
appreciated, and further, that the possibilities of pleasure 
and mental growth, as well as of spiritual advancement, 
by a study of and an acquaintance with good literature, 
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mankind. It is then highly important that strenuous, 
unremitting, long-continuing efforts be made to educate 
all classes along this line. We should throw ourselves 
into the current that is now running in that direction, 
and which has been and is being increased in volume and 
irresistibleness by the work of our professors of English 
Literature all over the land, notably March of Lafayette 
College; Hart of Cornell; Jones of Swarthmore: by 
famous lecturers, including Dr. Nightingale, Moulton, 
and many others now in the field, whose best efforts are 
warmly supported by whole-souled and liberal publishers, 
amongst the many of whom we must refer to Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Ginn & Co., and D. C. Heath & Co., on 
whose shelves may at any time be found hundreds of vol- 
umes of charming and pure classic English for every 
reader of every age and variety of taste. 

The field is now occupied by determined defenders, 
under skilled, valiant, and devoted leaders, who are los- 
ing no opportunity to show to the world of English- 
speaking people the rich mines of inestimable wealth that 
now lie hidden beneath mountains of rubbish, and by 
immense stores of classic and foreign and scientific lore 
also buried in the heap. 

When those most interested can be convinced and 
made to feel that there is much heaven on earth to be 
tasted of by explorers in the fields of good literature it 
will not take long to crowd out the weeds that now en- 
cumber the ground. Every fresh recruit will bring his 
friends, and soon everybody thus educated and con- 
verted will wonder that he had not earlier entered into 
the harvest. . 

The children and the youth should be, first, last, and 
all the time, the especial concern of those who are en- 
deavoring to combat the evil of which we write. How 
shall we influence them? Begin in the kindergarten, if 
this matter has been omitted from the nursery work. 
The first object*of the teacher of a child should be to 
stimulate him to try to find out how much good he can 
get from that with which he comes into contact. The 
child should be induced by all available means to see good 
in his playmates. He should be kept from those who 
take pleasure in finding fault with or flaws in the sayings 
and doings of others. Rather let his companions be 
those who will lead him to what is beautiful and true. 
If he find in his way what is.of aspect horrible or essen- 
tially false, with such tact and show of disgust as will 
cause him to loathe the monster by habit, turn him to 
something that he can admire and love. This will kindle 
within him an ever-increasing flame that will entirely 
consume him with a desire to enjoy the good and spurn 
the evil. His faculties should be trained in the begin- 
ning to seek in all that he hears the perfect grain and 
ignore the husks in which it grew. Educated thus in re- 
lation to what is around him, and what he hears, he will 
seek it and enjoy it in what he reads. 

His first lessons in reading should be by having good 
literature well rendered. Do not let him at first set a 
copy and then follow it, mistakes and all, but furnish him 
with good models which shall always be before him. 
Then let his first efforts be well guarded both as to man- 


are not well understood by a very large proportion of | 2¢r and matter, for if he become habituated to express a 
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sentence in such a way as not to be understood by others, 
he cannot understand it himself, and as a consequence 
will not enjoy it. Thus an opportunity has been lost, 
and the next effort of the child may and must be less 
stimulating than it should have been. Having then so 
taught the child that he may read intelligently what he 
undertakes, see well to it that that is put before him which 
is of easy rendering, so simple that he can without diffi- 
culty read it understandingly. Remember we are just 
now after having him know how to read, how to find out 
what is in that which is written. Now we have his am- 
bition and curiosity on our side. Very substantial helps. 
Without telling him what not to read, let a supply of 
what is good be always within easy reach. Let him have 
a feast, not a surfeit of good things. Be sure that he 
shall never suffer from a mental dyspesia, from overload- 
ing, or from a want of variety. 

We are now ready for the leaflets, and short but com- 
plete and charming stories, which our best and loyal 
publishers are furnishing. They are, on account of their 
low prices, within reach of all. Now we will introduce 
to the child some author. Let him know him as a friend 
to be admired, yes, loved for what he has done for chWd- 
hood and the world. Spend much time and any amount 
of pains to have some Whittier, or Longfellow, or Low- 
ell, or some Irving, Cooper, or Scott, as a central figure 
around which, as a galaxy, one after another author of 
good works may be grouped and with whom they may be 
compared. 

Now we have prepared our subject to think and delve 
for himself. _He is ready and knows how to dig for him- 
self and separate the baser metal from the pure for which 
he seeks. He mines for good, and has no concern for 
anything else. He has not been fed on ‘‘ don’ts,’’ has 
not been warned continually of lurking dangers, which 
did not exist for him for whom they had no charm, but 
has been steered gently around the shoals of corrupt lit- 
erature into the deep water of what is ennobling. That 
he can and will appreciate and will want nothing else. 
Let us emphasize, though, that he should always find 
something in what he reads. There must be some kernel 
in the nut, or the child will not enjoy it. 

Do not now stop. Keep him well supplied with good 
reading matter, and encourage him to use it. Keep be- 
side him, feel an interest in what he is reading, discuss it 
with him. He will at times tax your patience by want- 
ing your attention when you want something else. But 
you must recollect that no duty lies nearer or should be 
dearer to us than the education of the children, and be 
forbearing as well as very unselfish. Your greatest happi- 
ness will come of giving to rather than of getting from 
the children. They will tax you with questions which 
may appear to you very trifling or senseless. 
not ; do not suppress them. 

By the course outlined the young will be brought to 
enjoy reading, and reading only what is good, for which 
a demand will grow to an amazing degree, and the supply 
reach correspondingly immense proportions. It will then 
get into all places, even into the railroad station booths 
and corner stalls, from which by slow degrees the trash 
of to-day will disappear, and then will come the dawn of 
that better day, when there will be a minimum of per- 
nicious literature to corrupt our youth and enfeeble the 
minds of all. 


XIII. 


THE FRIEND. 
BY AARON M. POWELL (OPENING ADDRESS). 
It is my pleasant duty to extend to each and all of you 
To those of us who are mem- 


a most cordial welcome. 


It matters: 
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bers of New York Yearly Meeting it is a great pleasure to 
receive you within our borders ; especially do I rejoice to 
welcome so many of the beloved young people of our So- 
ciety. The occasion, dear young people, is especially 
yours, and I trust you will improve it to the uttermost. 
Our program presents a series of important topics for our 
consideration, which involve fundamentally our indi- 
vidual and our denominational welfare. 

This great gathering, representative to so large an ex- 
tent of our several yearly meetings, attests the deep in- 
terest felt in the Conference, and the wisdom of the. de- 
cision that it be held at this time. Its function will be 
to interpret more fully, in the light of modern thought 
and modern needs, the principles and testimonies of our 
beloved Society, our Spiritual home. And now a few 
words upon the theme assigned me: ‘‘ THE FRIEND.’ 

The Friend is one who recognizes as our human birth- 
right the Divine within, the capacity of each individual 
soul to listen with the spiritual ear and to hear the spir- 
itual voice. George Fox, the founder of our Society, as 
he wrestled with the problem of the religious life, and 
prayed earnestly for Divine guidance, gained, as he tells 
us, new conceptions of truth and duty, made known to 
him by the Light Within, which he afterwards found con- 
firmed by the Scriptures. The same source of inspira- 
tion and guidance which was his then may also be ours 
to-day, if we but hold ourselves in the right attitude 
toward the Divine. This is a view of our spiritual rela- 
tionship which is fundamental in importance, and of far- 
reaching consequences. There are for us external helps, 
many and valuable, but the Inward Light, the endowment 
of the All-Father, is chief among our many blessings. 

In my recent voyaging across the Atlantic, I was from 
time to time, when on the steamer’s deck at night, cheered 
and comforted by the familiar sight of the north star. 
It shines for us in the midst of the great ocean, and is 
visible in all lands. What the north star is to the ocean 
traveler, that, and much more, is the presence of the In- 
ward Light in the individual human soul, making known 
spiritual truth, and making clear the pathway of duty in 
relation to the conduct of life. 

With the Friend, obedience to the conception of duty 
is of far greater moment than technical opinion and 
mere belief concerning religion. Doing the duty which 
lies nearest, the next will then be madeclear. The ideal 
of the Friend is high and exalted; and its requirements 
as to conduct are exacting. We have been called a ‘‘ pe- 
culiar people,’’—and until the world comes up to our 
level we shall still be called a peculiar people,—not be- 
cause of dress or outward forms, but in testifying to this 
spiritual power which rules in each individual as in the 
universe at large. 

Spirituality with us is much more than creed or sect. 
Not long ago, in London, there was a remarkable eccles- 
iastical trial of a priest who was so unconventional as to 
preach from the wrong side of the pulpit, and in ignoring 
a prescribed custom, to insist that he was guilty of no 
wrong. While this burlesque of real Christianity was 
going on, hundreds and thousands of men and women, in 
the slums of London, were going down to unutterable 
depths of degradatien and ruin. In our own country as 
well, there have been recently notable ecclesiastical trials 
of well-known preachers, for opinions’ sake, and for 
heresy in connection with what is called the ‘higher 
criticism.’’ The points involved in this controversy we 
have long since passed away from, to find our Friendly 
service in the application of Christian truth to human 
needs. Ina recent conference of women, concerning 
philanthropic and religious interests, there was present as 
a participant, among others, a representative of the Sal- 
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vation Army, who, in suggestive alliterative phrase, said 
that her creed embraced three cardinal points: ‘‘ Soup, 
Soap, and Salvation.’’ They believed in soup for the 
hungry and perishing ; in soap as an agent for cleansing 
the filthy and diseased ; and in salvation for the spirit- 
ually rieedy and famishing. While in method there is a 
striking contrast—in the way of quiet and nvoise— 
between the Friend and the Salvationist, in aim and 
purpose there is much in common, and both seek to ap- 
ply Christian truths for present pressing human needs. 

The true Friend is dedicated especially to a life of 
service ; never was such service more needed than now, 
when the individual is so often overlooked and lost sight 
of in the struggling mass. Whittier relates of John 
Woolman, who was a tailor, and whose work was evi- 
dently well and thoroughly done, that he found more 
business coming to him than he required for his personal 
needs. That his spiritual welfare and service to others 
might not be unduly interfered with, he decided to de- 
cline all additions to his business beyond the limit of his 
needs. How greatly in contrast is this action on the 
part of John Woolman with the spirit of monopoly, and 
the eagerness for great wealth, so prevalent at the present 
time. 

The lesson of simplicity and economy needs greatly— 
never more than now—to be taught, both by precept 
and example. It is the personal life, dedicated to so- 
briety, purity, integrity, which furnishes the most effec- 
tive object lesson, exemplifying to the on-looking world 
the principles and testimonies of our Society. Recently, 
in a visit to the historic Westminster Abbey with a London 
Friend, we paused in front of a beautiful marble statue 
commemorative of Lord Shaftesbury, and read the ex- 
pressive inscription thereon—two words—‘‘ Love— 
Serve.’’ They fitly illustrate his noble character. May 
our own lives henceforth, in like spirit, be consecrated to 
Loving Service. 


XIV. 
THE MISSION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN 
THE WORLD. 


BY MINNIE F. BAKER. 


Those who believe that everything in this world is 
created for some good purpose, must also believe that 
every human being brought into the world has a mission 
which, no matter how short or long his life may be, he 
lives to perform. What is true of the individual is true of 
the Society which individuals, for greater strength of 
action, unite to form. If the Society, as well asthe indi- 
vidual, dies when its mission is done, how much longer 
has the Society of Friends to live? 
with the present and future generations, for upon them 
falls the responsibility of this unfulfilled mission. 

We are told to do the duty which lies nearest us. 
What duty lies nearer than that to one’s country ? 
to one’s country is imperative and sacred, yet Friends 
have always hesitated about entering this field of action 
on account of religious scruples. Where are good, con- 
scientious Christian men more needed than in the respon- 
sible positions of our government? Is it right to shift 
the responsibility to other shoulders ? 


reforms, but instead of taking positions where they might 
prevent the need of such reforms, they have been content 
to represent a small power behind:the throne. Friends, 


in the great crisis now impending, will you have it said | 


that you watched from a safe distance, or that you did all 
in your power to bring about a favorable result? Do not 





| a home mission. 


The answer rests | 


Duty | 


| to all. 








stand waiting for a chance to strike out all the evil at 
once, but do the duty that lies nearest, and in responding 
to this call to action you will have taken an important 
step toward fulfilling your mission. 

In the cause of education Friends have ever taken an 
active interest. The number of schools they have estab- 
lished is ample proof of this, but had the Society as a 
whole instead of individuals felt this interest, would our 
one college have needed to struggle for its existence ? 
Friends do not yet fully realize the power for good their 
schools may become in the world. There is need of a 
broader, higher education ; therefore, in the school or in 
the home, leave out nothing which tends to culture and 
refine. Do not, 1 pray you, try to shut out from the 
home or the school the refining, softening, cultivating 
power of music. 

“ Music which gentler on the spirit lies, 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 
Music, which is as truly God’s gift to the human soul as 
is the song of birds, the harmony of nature. 

Christianity has never rejected learning, and the time 

has come when we must send out into the world men and 


| women who unite a broad education with an earnest pur- 
| pose, if we wish to cope with other religious bodies and 
| increase the number of our own. 


The chief mission of every religious organization is 
to encourage right living, and render aid in developing 
the spiritual side of man’s nature. What religious belief 
is better fitted for this than that of Friends? Its doc- 
trine of the ‘‘ Inner Light,’’ ‘‘ the revelation of God in 
the soul,’’ is one whose meaning even a child may grasp ; 
and yet the development of this spiritual nature seems to 
have been easier in the past than now. All the Friends 
of to-day need to rouse them to greater action is some 
severe trial of their faith, and they would, I believe, pass 
through this trial with the same unfaltering courage as in 
the daysof old. At present too many of us are inclined 


| to be content with living upon borrowed reputation, and 


even by borrowed light, while our own light becomes too 
dim to be of service to ourselves or the world. If we 
believe that God reveals himself to every human soul we 


| must be willing to receive and act according to such revel- 
| ation though all the world should be against us. 


In short, the mission of Friends is not a foreign but 
It is a mission of love and duty to all 
mankind and teaches ‘‘ peace on earth, good will to 
men.’’ It affects the daily lives of those who come in 
contact with Friends, for ‘*‘ Men and women make men 
and women.’’ 

Let us, then, accept our mission as a sacred trust and 
endeavor to so fulfill it that the world will ever have cause 
to be thankful that Friends have lived. 


a Sse 
RISE OF THE FRIENDS. 
From William Penn’s Introduction to George Fox's Journal. 
For as it reached the conscience and broke the heart and 


brought many to a sense and search, so what people had 
been vainly seeking without, with much pains and cost, 


| they by their ministry found within; what it was they 
| wanted, what they sought for, viz., the right way to peace 
| with God. 
True, Friends | 
have become sooner or later active workers in all great | 


For they were directed to the light of Jesus 
Christ within them, as the seed and leaven of the king- 
dom of God ; near all, because in all, and God’s talent 
A faithful and true witness and just monitor in 
every bosom. The gift and grace of God to life and 
salvation, that appears to all, though few regard it. 
This, the traditional Christian conceited of himself, anfl 
strong in his own will and righteousness, and overcome 
with blind zeal and passion, either despised as a low and 
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common thing, or opposed as a novelty, under many 
hard names and opprobrious terms; denying. in his ig- 
norant and angry mind, any fresh manifestation of God's 
power and spirit in man in these days, though never more 
needed to make true Christians ; not unlike those Jews 


of old that rejected the Son of God at the very same | 


time that they blindly professed to wait for the Messiah 
to come; because, alas! he appeared not among them 
according to their carnal mind and expectation. 

This brought forth many abusive books, which filled 
the greater sort with envy, and lesser with rage, and 
made the way and progress of this blessed testimony 
strait and narrow indeed to those that received it. 


However, God owned his own work, and this testimony | 


did effectually reach, gather, comfort, and establish the 
weary and heavy-laden, the hungry and thirsty, the poor 
and needy, the mournful and sick of many maladies, 
that had spent upon physicians of no value, and waited 
for relief from heaven, help only from above; seeing, 
upon a serious trial of all things, nothing else would do 
but Christ himself, the light of his countenance, a touch 
of his garment, and help from his hand; who cured the 


poor woman’s issue, raised the centurion’s servant, the | 


widow’s son, the ruler’s daughter, and Peter’s mother. 
And, like her, they no sooner felt his power and efficacy 
upon their souls, but they gave up te obey him in a testi- 
mony to his power; and that with resigned wills and 
faithful hearts, through all mockings, contradictions, 
confiscations, beatings, prisons, and many other jeopar- 
dies that attended them for his blessed name’ssake. . . 

And as their testimony was to the principle of God 
in man, the precious pearl and leaven of the kingdom 
as the only blessed means appointed of God to quicken, 
convince, and sanctify man, so they opened to them what 
it was in itself, and what it was given to them for; how 
they might know it from their own spirit, and that of 
the subtle appearance of the evil one, and what it would 


do for all those whose minds should be turned off from | 


the vanity of the world, and its lifeless ways and teachers, 
and adhere to this blessed light in themselves, which dis- 
covers and condemns sin in all its appearances, and shows 
how to overcome it, if minded and obeyed in its holy 


manifestations and convictions ; giving power to such to | 


avoid and resist those things that do not please God, and 
to grow strong in love, faith, and good works; that so 
man, whom sin hath made as a wilderness, overrun with 


cultivated by his Divine power, and replenished with the 
most virtuous and beautiful plants of God's own right 
hand planting, to his eternal praise. 


But these experimental preachers of glad tidings of | 


God's truth and kingdom could not run when they list, 
or pray or preach when they pleased, but as Christ their 
Redeemer prepared and moved them by his own blessed 


spirit, for which they waited in their service and meet- | 


ings, and spoke as that gave them utterance, and which 
was as those having authority, and not like the dreaming, 
dry, and formal Pharisees. And so it plainly apveared 
to the serious minded, whose spiritual eye the Lord Jesus 
had in any measure opened ; so that to one was given the 
word of exhortation, to another the word of reproof, to 
another the word of consolation, and all by the same 
spirit and in the good order thereof, to the convincing 
and edifying of many. 

And truly they waxed strong and bold through faith- 
fulness ; and by the power and spirit of the Lord Jesus 
became very fruitful ; thousands, in a short time, being 
turned to the truth through their testimony in ministry 
and suffering, insomuch as in most counties, and many of 
the considerable towns: of England, meetings were set- 
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tled, and daily there were added such as should be saved. 
For they were diligent to plant and to water, and the 
Lord blessed their labors with an exceeding great increase, 
notwithstanding all the opposition made to their blessed 
progress, by false rumors, calumnies, and bitter persecu- 
tions, not only from the powers of the earth, but from 
every one that listed to injure and abuse them. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 41.—TENTH MONTH 14, 1894. 
PARABLE OF THE LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD. 
GOLDEN TEext.—Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever is 
right I will give you.—Matt. 20: 4. 
Scripture Reading: Matt. 20: 1-16. 
TEACHING. 


Finite humanity can never fully understand the deal- 
ings of God with man. In this lesson, as well as on the 
occasion when Peter, speaking of John, asked of Jesus, 
‘And what shall this man do?’’—Jesus rebuked the 
spirit that seeks to measure the justness of its own recom- 
pense by comparing it with the reward allotted to another. 
It is the same spirit that the elder brother displayed in 
the lessor of the Prodigal Son. God’s dealing is with 
each individual soul, and he judgeth not as man judgeth, 
but looketh upon the heart. The Divine law now is, as 
it ever was, ‘‘If thou doest well thou shalt be ac- 
cepted.”’ 

In the lesson under consideration, by the system of 
human recompense, each man would have been paid for 
the amount of work he performed. In the Divine econ- 
omy men are accepted according to their measure of 
faithfulness. Those who had labored but for one hour, 


| having had no opportunity to do more, were no doubt 


surprised to find themselves fully accepted. Those who 
had been blessed with the opportunity to give faithful- 
ness from the beginning, if possessed of the Christ spirit, 
would have been amply satisfied with their acceptance, 
and would also have rejoicéd in their opportunity for 
service as well as in the love that had been measured to 
their less fortunate co-laborers. We must remember that 
in the heavenly kingdom men work because they love the 
work, and not as a means to an end. 

This lesson seems to have no reference to any who had 
refrained from labor because of unwillingness, or from 
any fault of their own, and, therefore, would seem to 


have no application to a death-bed repentance, of an 
briers and thorns, might become as the garden of God, | . ; 


evil life full of sins of omission and commission, an ap- 
plication which some have sought to make. There are 
other lessons which deal with such conditions. 

The essential thing is to have the heart right toward 
God, who is full of love and compassion and mercy, 
whose infinite love reaches out after those who are astray, 


| that they may be restored and put in the way that leads 


to life eternal, a condition which it is his will we should 
enjoy while still in the fesh. Our future happiness be- 
yond the veil is then assured. 

Peace, satisfaction, joy in the Holy Ghost, is the coin 
of the kingdom, and this will be ours whenever we enter, 
and in full measure. But we can imagine for one instant 
that while memory remains can we look back over a 
wasted life and not regret the absence of garnered 
sheaves. 

But that even this sorrow is modified by the holy bap- 
tism there is small reason to doubt. 

Truly we cannot understand the goodness of God to 
us, nor mete out his magnanimity, when we fully surrea- 
der ourselves into his hands. Then let no one delay, 
but earnestly strive to enter the kingdom, where all is 
love, joy, and peace. 

Say not, I will take mine ease and pursue the things 
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of this world yet a little while, and then I will give my 
attention to the things that pertain to my soul’s salvation. 
Remember this day thy soul may be required of thee, 
and though years may be vouchsafed to thee the desire to 
turn may never come again, and thou wilt lose those heav- 
enly pleasures to which the joys of this world are not to 
be compared. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Trench, in ‘* Notes on the Parables,”’ says : ‘‘ This para- 
ble stands in closest connection with the four last verses of 
the preceding chapter, and can only be understood by 
their help. The parable grew out of, and was in 
fact and answer to, Peter’s question, ‘What shall we have ?’ 
This was not aright question ; it put their relation to 
their Lord on a wrong footing ; there was a tendency in 
it to bring their obedience to a calculation of so much 
work, so much reward. ; 

‘¢ The penny is very different to the different receivers ; 
objectively the same, subjectively it is very different ; it 
is in fact to every one exactly what he will make it. 
What the Lord said to Abraham he says to each and to 
all: ‘I am thy exceeding great reward,’ and he has no 
other reward to impart to any save only this, namely, 
himself. To ‘see him as he is,’ this is his one reward, 
the penny unto all. But they whom these murmuring 
laborers represent had been laboring for something else 
besides the knowledge and enjoyment of God, with an 
eye to some other reward. It was not merely to have 
much which they desired, but to have more than others ; 
not to grow together with the whole body of Christ, but 
to get before and beyond their brethren ; and therefore 
the penny, because it was common to all, did not seem 
enough, while in fact it was to each what he would 
make it.’’ 

The penny of the householder was a denarius, a 
Roman silvercoin. It was equal to about sixteen cents 
of our money, and was a liberal day’s pay. 

Morier, in his ‘‘ Second Journey Through Persia,’’ 


mentions having noted in the market-place at Hamadan a | 


custom like that alluded to in the parable: ‘‘ Here we 
observed every morning before the sun rose that a numer- 
ous band of peasants were collected with spades in their 
hands, waiting to be hired for the day to work in the 
surrounding fields. This custom struck me as a most 
happy illustration of our Saviour’s parable, particularly 
when passing by the same place late in the day we still 
found others standing idie, and remembered his words, 
‘Why stand ye here all the day idle?’ as most applica- 
ble to their situation; for on putting the very same 
question to them, they answered us, ‘ Because no man 
hath hired us.’ ”’ 


CHILDISH SMOKERS.—Childishness is to be expected of 
a child, but it is particularly out of place in a grown per- 
son. Even children themselves recognize this truth, and 
wonder over the childishness of many a man. ‘‘ Mamma,”’ 
said a clear-headed child, ‘‘I can see why little boys 


want to smoke, but I can’t see why a man should want | 


? 
. 


to The little fellow could understand how boys liked 
to puff away at lighted rolls of paper, or bits of grave- 
vine, or even cigarettes ; but it seemed strange to him 
that a full-grown man could hang on to such a childish 
custom. If he had known more, he could have seen that 
smoking is a vicious and filthy habit contracted in child- 
hood, and adhered to in manhood largely through inabil- 
ity to shake it off. A man may wisely be childlike, but 
childishness is always to the discredit of a man.—S. S. 
Times. 





| soil as rich as that of France. 








TEACHING WAR TO CHINA. 


John Russell Young. formerly United States Minister to China, 

now President of the Union League of Philadelphia, and editor of the 
Evening Star, has written a very able and interesting letter (published 
in the New York Herald, Ninth month 9), in which he deprecates the 
policy of the “ Christian nations ” instructing the Asiatic nations in the 
arts of war. We print below part of his article. 
Two events in the Christian era stand out from all others 
as the most momentous of modern history—the overrun- 
ning of Asia and the invasion of Europe in the thirteenth 
century by Genghis Khan, and in the fourteenth century 
by Timur, or Tamerlane. These conquerors came from 
the same Tartar race which now governs the Chinese Em- 
pire. Genghis was a son of a small chief, who lived be- 
yond the Great Wall, the head of one of those nomadic 
tribes which still lead a semi-pastoral, semi-warlike life 
on the endless stretches of Mongolia. He was to con- 
quer and bring under suzerainty Northern China, over- 
run Persia, and invade Russia, going as far as the Dneiper. 
Timur was the descendant of Genghis Khan. A century 
later Timur crossed the Tigris, captured Delhi, Damas- 
cus, Baalbec, and, marching his standards to the very 
gates of Moscow, cut a wider swath in his conquests than 
any warrior of modern times. 

These invasions were successful because their leaders 
commanded myriads of soldiers of a warlike tempera- 
ment and had inexhaustible sources from which to recruit 
their armies. Nor can we study history, and especially 
the conditions governing the Tartar conquests, without 
taking the deepest interest in the outcome of any war 
which threatens, like that between China and Japan, to 
arouse the warlike nature of a race which has twice over- 
run Asia. 

We have been confronted with no such movement in 
recent days for the reason that China, secure in herself, 
has lapsed into the ways of peace. She has put aside the 
spear and taken up the pruning hook—is content to spin 
and fish, to dig and delve. We have let the dormant 
mammoth alone. There has been no modern diplomacy 
so daring as to provoke, to the last energies of despair, 
the power which marched under the Tartar’s ruthless 
lead. For centuries China, so far as the outer 
world is concerned, has lain at peace—repellant to what 
we call our civilization—wanting in enterprise, her people 
following the paths of their fathers, silent, indifferent, 
perhaps contemptuous of mankind. The more than four 
hundred millions who compose the empire—compact, in- 
tegral, bound together by laws, customs, literature, and 
faith, their ceremonies ordained a thousand years before 
Christ—have not for centuries troubled Christendom, A 


| territory as large as that of the United States, with every 


variety of climate and the finest of water systems. A 
The rivers and seas teem 
with fish. Her rice and fish alone enable her to support 
a population that may be estimated at one-fourth, or more 
probably one third, of the human race. To compel the 
transformation of a people so great in the inherent re- 
sources of power from the ways of peace to the ways of 
war is to assume a responsibility whose gravity it is im- 
possible to over-estimate. 

This apathy of China has been explained upon many 
grounds, mainly fanciful. She is the first nation, heathen 
though she be, to accept the divine admonition that 
peace on earth should be the highest aim of human ea- 
deavor. So, while civilized States, living under the ac- 
cepted sacred light of Christian truth, have undergone 
centuries of throat-cutting and pillage until it has become 
a canon of our ethics that war is the natural state of man, 
that war must have its season for the good of society, 
that the generation is barren which knows no war, China 
has remained at peace. 
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Not only has she remained at peace, but she has 
taught her people that war is a crime, and the profession 
of arms ungracious and undeserving of honor. This re- 
verses the faith of the Christians since the days when the 
Czsars won their crowns by the sword. A foolish, 
heathen fancy, no doubt, but there is a good deal of the 
New Testament in it, and it has served the higher inter- 
ests of mankind. 

For if China since the Ming dynasty had been so far 
‘¢ advanced in civilization ’’ as to realize that no god is so 
deserving of worship as the God of War, history would 
now tell a different tale. If some modern Tartar ruler, 
with the genius of Napoleon, had won the people’s con- 
fidence, shown them the imminent peril of their fine 
philosophies in the presence of the mad, raging, warring 
outside world, and, so doing, had armed China, civiliza- 
tion would have had her problem. The Chinaman con- 
tains within himself every faculty of the soldier. He is 
fearless. He does not dread suicide. He has extraor- 
dinary endurance. He can march all day upon a portion 
of rice. With reverence as the basis of his faith, he 
knows what is so essential to a soldier—the law of obe- 
dience. Moreover, the walking from Moscow to Peking 
is good, as the caravans of the present day -will at- 
test. : 

War is the science of force against force—mind 
against mind. There is no reason why a Chinaman may 
not acquire it. In 1860 a French official reported to his 
government that a few regiments of French troops could 
conquer China. ‘This was but a generation ago. Ton- 
quin supervened, as Jules Ferry sadly remembered, and 
in Tonquin we saw the progress that China had made. 
That forlorn campaign was to the European powers the 
first glimpse of reawakened China. The world learned 
that China had divined the futility of matchlocks and 
calico forts, that she was studying, like the rest of us, 
the appalling litany of war. To measure the pace of 
Chinese progress in this sinister doctrine, we have but to 
compare China as seen by the French officers in 1860— 
an empire that could have been ridden down by a few 
French regiments—and the China which checked France 
in Tonquin. As to the power of this army in battle 
with Western troops it would be idle to speculate. I 


presume that its condition is not so good as that of the | 


Japanese army ; that it suffers from lax administration ; 
from confiding too much to foreigners, who do not show 
their best side to China; from.an innate, inherited, and 
pious aversion to war. This will yield to severe, consist- 
ent discipline. And remember, likewise, that the Chi- 
nese are not an ‘‘ enthusiastic people.’’ Their hearts are 
not ‘‘ easily fired.’’ They are not prone to outbursts of 
public emotion. China moves as a glacier rather than as 
the volcano or cyclone. 

But she moves! You may defeat her to-day, you may 
defeat her to-morrow, you may bombard her Taku forts, 
you may even land-an army, and, marching over the low, 
alluvial, fertile lands of Northern China, spring upon 
Pekin. What then? You have no more gained the 
country than by the capture of Boston you would gain 
the United States. It is like warring upon waves. You 
may cut and slash and stab, the billows will serry up and 
roll. It is fighting an impalpable enemy—as if assailing 
the air or the clouds. Japan victorious, and she would 
have a country she could neither govern nor hold. Vitc- 
tories again and again repeated could exact from China 
no more than what China deigned to give—an indemnity, 
an island, or even the abandonment of Corea, which 
would do China no harm and Japan no good. The ven- 
detta alone would remain. 


In the meantime, the awakening Chinese martial 

















spirit is intensified. You give it the truculent motives of 
hatred and revenge. China learns from Japan the lesson 
that for two generations we have been trying to blast into 
her by cannon and fire—that if she would hold her own 
with the Christian she must do what Christian nations 
have done. She must turn aside from the deliberate and 
harmonious legends of the God of love and peace, from 
the Sermon on the Mount, and those pearly heaven- 
suffused Beatitudes, and, leaving them to missionaries and 
Sunday-school children, accept the gospel that arms alone 
are the price of a people’s salvation. We have forced 
China to throw off the sloth of peace and drink the wine 
of war. Japan will accelerate the process. Where will 
itend? What graver menace than a nation armed—a 
nation that could put twenty millions of men in the field 
and not feel it as we did the burden of our civil war? 
And especially when it is a nation governed by the de- 
scendants of the Tartars, from whom came Genghis and 
Timur. 


[After describing the efforts made by Anson Burlingame, United 
States Minister to China in 1861-65, to establish closer relations with 
this country, he says :] 

The Chinese statesman who had warned Burlingame 
against a precipitate acceptance by China of Western 
ideas, or any special relations between the two countries 
other than what had existed for ages, was the wiser. 
Burlingame did not live to see it, but the reaction came. 
With what swiftness it came! Experience soon proved 
that in welcoming the Chinese we were not receiving a 
new supply of labor like the African, but the overflow of 
a superior race. Wherever this labor came into competi- 
tion it won. The Chinese conquered upon every field of 
industry wherever he had fair play. He began in the 
laundry. He ascended to the cigar shop, the vineyard, 
the fisheries, the gardens. He would soon have reached 
the counting house and the bank. With the intellectual 
keenness as to the value of money which marks the Asia- 
tic, the Chinaman had likewise thrift, silence, patience. 


| He did not haggle over hours of labor. Work was work 


until it was done. He was austere in his habits, severe 
in his disbursements, nor was rum permitted to sweep 
him into the nethermost pits of hell. Wealth brought 
no yearning for luxury or show. He absorbed but gave 
no return. He was an alien, not an assimilating element. 


| In time he would have dominated the business of the 


Pacific coast, as he does the business of Siam and South- 


|ern Asia. . . . 


America was compelled to reverse the Burlingame 
policy and protect her labor against a people who, with- 
out lessening the strength of their own empire, could 
have poured into these States a population larger than 
that which now inhabits them. Success in peace and 
war arise from the same conditions. The winner in 
the field of labor is apt to be winner in the field of strife. 
The elements which formed an industrial invasion against 
which, with all of our vaunted prowess and invincibility, 
we were compelled to defend ourselves with questionable 
legislation, are the elements which made possible the 
overrunning of Asia and the invasion of Europe. So 


‘that in cheerily urging Japan into war, and in pressing 


upon Chinaa policy like that which dictates the arma- 
ments of Germany and France, we come within the ad- 
monition of the Chinese statesman to Burlingame: 
‘* You complain that we go too slow. You would soon 
complain that we go too fast.’’ 

As to the outcome of the present war, I have no 
idea that the great powers will permit it to be fought 
toa finish. A hurried peace will be imposed by Russia 
or Great Britain as soon as either combatant has won a 
decisive victory. There will be a peace with ‘‘ compen- 
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sations’’ to the intervening Powers in the way of land or 
seaports. The pity of it is that China and Japan are 


fighting under the very eyes of the ravening eagles who | 


sit waiting in their eyrie, ready to pounce upon one or 
the other as their prey. It is a miserable, unnecessary 
business, if only one had the heart to write about it—as 
I have not—remembering so much that was hopeful and 
full of promise in those fair, beautiful lands, and seeing 
in this war the wreck of so much that was hoped for by 
those who wished them well. 

Our main concern should lie in the fact that within 
this war may be enclosed the most serious question of the 
times. By forcing China into the lists as an armed na- 
tion we assume a measureless responsibility. 


CONGENIAL Work.—F. M. Briggs, of the New York 
State Industrial School, in a recent paper on industrial 
training in reformatory institutions, gives several instances 
where mental powers before dormant seemed to be 
awakened by congenial work. He says there are boys in 
the industrial school whose interest could not be aroused 
in the common school. Some were of weak mind, others 
could not be induced to apply themselves so that even 
short verses could be committed to memory. Some of 
these same boys were afterward transferred to the clay- 
modeling and wood-carving shops, when they began to 
show improvement. He gives some instances of this, as 
the case of ‘‘a boy who had been cruel, cunning, aad 
vicious, presenting no point for reaching his nature, who 
one day in the wood-working shop asked his teacher to 
look at a moulding board he had made. ‘The old spirit 
seemed to be gone as he showed me the result of his 
handiwork ; unconsciously he had found the secret of his 
power.’’’ Another boy, regarded as hardly more than 
an idiot, has been gaining in his shop work, with his eye 
taking new brightness and face clearing ; and his school 
work showed the effect of the shop training. Another 
boy, a persistent offender in shop and school, expressed a 
desire, when decorating was introduced, to do work of 
that kind. The request was granted, ande‘< his first effort 
showed his ability, and a new manhood asserted itself 
within him.’’ This approaching the senses through con- 
tact with actual things, or, in other words, learning the 
ability to do something with surrounding matter, seems to 
be the first step in mental progress. 


SUFFERINGS make or mar one’s character. ‘Troubles 
make men either love or hate God. Grief will turn 
them into either optimists or pessimists in proportion as 
they see an economy, a ministration in suffering. Pain 
will sweeten or sour their disposition in proportion as 
they see a service in it. Sorrow nay make men melan- 
choly and morose ; and it may give them a chastened joy, 
a refined happiness. We can only justify suffering in 
that we see in it a purpose, a mission, necessary and 
beneficial. We are tried in the crucible of affliction, by 
the acid of disappointments, by the fires of trouble, that 
we may arise from that test genuine, sound, purified. 
We pass through the darkness that, as Moore well says, 
we may ‘‘ display worlds of light never seen by day.’’ 
We live through a hard winter in the certainty of coming 
spring.—Rabbi J. Leonard Levy. 


How much trouble he avoids who does not look to 
see what his neighbor says or does or thinks, but only to 
what he does himself, and that it may be just and pure, 
or, as Agathon says, looks not around at the depraved 
morals of others, but runs straight along the line without 
deviating from it.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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THE DUAL DEVELOPMENT. 


THE hardest to accept through all the changes that a child 
passes from infancy to middle life are the transition 
periods. It is so hard to accept that first change, when 
the baby rebels at the mother’s arms, and wishes to use 
the freedom that has come to it since it found its feet and 
their use; when, instead of the brain of the mother 
governing its movement from place to place, it chooses 
to differ with her. The mother shows by her decisions, 
even at this early period, how far she recognizes the in- 
dividuality—its right to decide within the sphere of its 
intelligence. If the child is only an object of discipline, 
there is no recognition of its heaven-given right—the 
right to use its intelligence and gain its experience within 
the range of that intelligence. Wisdom at this point is 
the guarantee of the true relation between parents and 
child. The second transition period comes when the 
child passes not only from the arms, but from the room, 
and goes into that outer world were the range of choice 
is larger. How often our sense of justice, even of right- 
eousness, is violated when we see little children made the 
slaves of a nurse’s whims, restricted where liberty is their 
right, and given their liberty when life and limb are 
thréatened by the freedom! This is the period attended 
with the greatest danger. Usually a smaller resident is 
in the nursery, and the mother is held in bonds. 

There is no doubt that the development of moral 
weakness in children frequently begins at this period. 
To the mother who can and does give the care that her 
child needs, the test comes in recognizing that the period 
of youth is fast approaching, that strength and intelli- 
gence are both rapidly advancing, and that she can pro- 
duce irritation by failing to recognize this, or can grow 
through it in her development as a mother. There is 
something better than obedience secured through outward 
control, and that is the control that comes from an inner 
consciousness of the limit of personal liberty. No moral 
growth begins until freedom of choice and desire are 
controlled by that moral intelligence which shows that 
lawlessness is not liberty, but revolution, and brings pun- 
ishment. The nation that controls the lawlessness within 
its bounds by guns and ammunition never knows a mo- 
ment of safety. The nation that is controlled by the 
education and experience in each citizen can spike its 
guns. So with parents. The children who are con- 
trolled by fear, by sternness, by habits of obedience that 
are the mere outward expression of lack of freedom of 
choice, can never know the forces that are accumulating 
and will find their freedom sooner or later in the life they 
have marred. The parents who give liberty, and watch 
to discover the character of the child they are training, 
are the parents who guide into the realms of spiritual 
growth, Such a child learns in a natural way its rights 
as well as its duties, and brings its will into harmony 
with its intelligence.— Zhe Outlook. 


SLow Ly the philanthropic world is learning that the 
true palliatives for the sufferings of the poor are tene- 
ment houses built on healthful plans—plans that pay due 
attention to sanitation and hygiene—and the education 
of girls in the homely arts of home-making.— Zhe Out- 
look. 


You never get to the end of Christ’s words. There 
is something in them always behind. They pass into 
proverbs, they pass into laws, they pass into doctrines, 
they pass into consolations, but they never pass away, 
and after all the use that is made of them, they are still 
not exhausted.—Dean Stanley. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 6, 1894. 


"INDIAN EDUCATION, EAST OR WEST? 


THE views of United States Senator Kyle, of South | 
Dakota, on the education and training of the Indian 


children are interesting and well stated. It is necessary, 
in judging of any expression on these or similar questions 
by public men in the Far West, to keep in mind the 
political atmosphere which surrounds them, and espe- 
cially the powerful influence exerted by the white settlers’ 
demand for the Indian land. This demand it is practi- 
cally impossible for one in Senator Kyle’s position to 
withstand, and it carries with it, by necessity, a general 
policy of considering Indian ‘‘ rights ’’ as a minus quan- 
tity, wherever they come in conflict with white men’s 
interests. We do not say this as discrediting the author- 
ity of Senator Kyle on the subject, for he speaks with a 
large measure of candor and fairness, but it is a fact 
to be kept in mind. Public opinion in the old States, 
whose Indians passed away so long ago, is removed from 
the local pressure which exists on the Border, and in 
general is more trustworthy as a judge in the case. 

The theory of such friends of the Indians as Captain 
Pratt is that the solution of their ‘‘problem’’ lies in 
breaking them up as a mass, and absorbing them into the 
general citizenship of the country. With this view they 
favor the sending of the boys and girls entirely away 
from the reservations to such schools as Haskell, Carlisle, 
and Hampton, intending to teach them the ways of liv- 
ing among white people by the shortest and most direct 
methods. And while they recognize the extreme diffi- 
culty which the ‘‘ returned ’’ student is liable to experi- 
ence when he goes back in his civilized dress, and with 
his white man’s ideas, to the semi-barbarous conditions of 
reservations, one of the solutions they suggest is that he 
should not go back at all. They propose to train him 
for self-support, and believe he can make his way. 

The policy of the Indian chiefs, of course, is to hold 
their tribes together, and maintain the tribal importance. 
This preserves their own dignity and power. They 
naturally prefer, therefore, that the children should not 
go away from the reservations. But it is a case where 
their preferences are not the only things to be considered. 





THE writer of this paragraph is not connected in any 
official manner with Swarthmore College, but thinks it a 
duty owing to that institution, and, more, to the Society 
of Friends, to call attention very earnestly to the appeal 
which is now made for an addition to the income of the 
College during the next five years. Swarthmore is part 
of the Society’s equipment, one of its effective instru- 
mentalities, representing its principles and carrying for- 
ward its work. We have not, and are not likely to have, 














any other institution of like character, and our support 
of it, therefore, ought to be prompt and ungrudging. 

There are good reasons for the present failure of the 
College to make its accounts balance. Besides the serious 
depression in business affairs, the discontinuance of the 
preparatory classes,—an act of fairness to the preparatory 
schools elsewhere, as well as to the College itself,— has 
cut off the number of students needed to produce the re- 
quired income. With forty more on the roll there would 
probably be no need of a special income fund. It will 
take time to grow up to the new mark, and recover the 
loss which has been incurred. Meantime there ought to 
be cheerfully given the help asked for. It is not a favor 
granted the College, so much as it is a duty done the 
great interests which it serves, and which we all desire to 
see prosper. 








WE call attention to the announcement, under the 
head of ‘* Notices,’’ of arrangements for those from a 
distance attending Nebraska Half. year Meeting. 








~~ MARRIAGES. 


HAYES—PASSMORE.—At Oxford, Pa., Ninth month 25, 1894, 
under the care of Nottingham Monthly Meeting, J. Carroll Hayes, 
son of William M. and Rachel H. Hayes, of West Chester, Pa., and 
Louella, daughter of Elizabeth B. and the late George B. Passmore. 


DEATHS. 


BASSETT.—At Woodstown, N.J., Ninth month 23, 1894, Dr. 
Howard Bassett, aged 54 years. 


CHAPMAN.—Ninth month 28, 1894, at Brooklyn, N. Y., S. 


Baldwin Chapman, in the 75th year of his age; formerly of Phila- 
delphia. 


HAINES.—On Ninth month 22, 1894, at the residence of her son- 
in law, George Lippincott, near Glendale, N. J., Ann E., widow of 
Abraham Haines, in her 86th year. 


HICKS.—At Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., Ninth month 23, 1894, 
after a short illness, Hannah P., wife of Isaac W. Hicks in her 75th 
year; a member of. Makefield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


JONES.—In Philadelphia, suddenly, Ninth month 27, 1894, John 
D. Jones, in his 78th year: Interment at Horsham Friends’ burying- 
ground, Montgomery county, Pa. 


« LAWS.—At her home in Richmond, Indiana, on the 18th of Ninth 
month, 1894, Joanna Plummer Laws, aged 83 years, 7 months, and 29 
days. 

Called to bear the griefs attendant upon the deaths of a husband 
and eight children, her life was one of more than usual sorrow, yet 
through it all her tender regard for the comfort and pleasure of others, 
was so great that it was said of her by one of her children, “ Mother 
keeps her smiles for the days and her tears for the nights.’’ 

Apparently forgetful of self to the extreme, her thought seemed 
constantly for others, and in the deepest grief she greeted her children 
or callers with a smile, and gave comfort if their message was one of 
sorrow and increased their pleasure if they brought a message of good 
news. Diligent in her meeting duties—gentle, loving, and wise. The 
beneficent influence of her sweet life upon all who knew her justified the 
statement made at her funeral that “ Joanna P. Laws can never die.”’ 

A beautiful life of great usefulness has thus closed here, and earth’s 
sorrows and pains been exchanged for the rest and joy of the eternal 
life. -W 

[She was the daughter of Joseph Pemberton Plummer, an esteemed 
minister in the Society of Friends, and Susanna Husband, of Baltimore, 
in which city she was born on First month 20, 1811. After spending 
some time at Nine Partners boarding school, N. Y., she removed with 
her parents to Cincinnati, and afterwards to Richmond, where in 1828 
she was united in marriage to John May Laws, of Philadelphia, and 
where she has since resided. ] 


PYLE.—Ninth month 13, 1894, at his residence, Forest Hill, 
Harford Co., Md., Joshua Pyle, in the 82d year of his age; a member 
of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, and Forest Preparative Meeting of 
Friends. 

Inflexible in his integrity and uprightness, his life was a conspicuous 
example of one governed by the rule of the blessed Master: ‘‘All 


things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye oven so 
to them.”’ 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE INCOME FUND. 


THE following subscriptions have been received to date: 
eR CC any’ bo. oe a ee $100 
RG yh RG rig gle: bing 20 
Mary C. Clothier, 100 
eS SS ee eee 
I ale wi lalGihe ane 6 I 
RS |e Wi ig Sho ter teeta 
I Bae air ban hn ge ang, gma guinea 5 
ER. ate oe oa RMB & oF ge 
Sarah Hall, . 3 
Robert M. Janney, : ple ei RG Me SO ee eee eee 
Joanna Wharton Lippincott, Bits BA lt) ee 50° 
Howard W. Lippincott, . ; 100 
New York Friends, poe Mary Ww illets), 275 
Chas. S. Ogden, ‘ 20 
Edward H. Ogden, . eatin RP ce 
EE eee ee 25 
Sa ea ee 25 
5 5 ue Se ee 8 we 10 
CTS rs ky We el ee 50 
James V. Watson, 100 
Joseph Wharton, . 
Rebecca T. Webb, 
Edmund Webster, . 
Charles W. Wharton, 
Mary L. Wharton, 
John T. Willets, . 
Ellis D. Williams, 
Stephen M. Wright, . 
Mary Willets,. . . 
Hannah H. Woodnut, : 
New York Friends, (through ‘Albert A. - Merrit), 
Howard M. Jenkins, ey 


Total, i ; . $2,190 

The amount desired and intended ¢ to be raised: is $5,000 per annum, 
as fully that amount is. needed to supplement the income of the Col- 
lege. It is, however, absolutely necessary to make up one-half that 
amount, or $2,500 per annum, within a short time, or some of the sub- 
scriptions which were made with the understanding that fully this 
amount would be raised, may be withdrawn, and thereby jeopardize 
the whole. 

Friends are earnestly invited to aid in the movement, according to 
their means and the extent of their interest in our College. 

It is proposed that the amounts shall be paid in First month Ist, 
next. ‘CHARLES M. BippLE, Chairman and Treasurer. 

507 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 


CourTEsy cannot be taught like grammar or arithme- 
tic.. It must be breathed in with the atmosphere of the 


home. Good manners, after all, are only the conven- 
tionalized golden rule, and there is no law for childhood 
that is not the law for grown-up-hood as well. 

Courtesy is the natural expression of the genial, 
gentle soul at home in its social environment : 


For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal natures, and of noble minds. 


—TZhe Outlook. 


PATIENCE is a virtue for which there is no substitute. 
There is often no other way out of a difficulty than the 
way of patience. But this really is a most gracious way, 
when the sufferer findsit. Nor is it a way which any one 
need be ashamed to take, for our Lord recommends it : 
‘«In your patience, ye shall win your souls.’’ He knows 
that there is often nothing left to us but this one thing— 
patience. We must use it; we must win our souls, our 
very lives, by it. —Reformed Church Messenger. 


Gop’s wish for our welfare is better than our own best 
wishes for ourselves. God’s will in our behalf is all 
powerful. Our own will in behalf of ourselves is power- 
less. 
calls us to walk in the way He chooses for us ? 
best way. It is the only way possible tous. If we make 
it our own way in wish and in will, we shall have our 


way, and our way will be God’s way.— Sunday School 
Times. 





Why then should we repine at the fact age - | meeting in the summer, an expenditure of $2,500 for additions to the 
t is the | 





Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—The friends of the college will be 
glad to learn that Dr. Mary V. Mitchell Green, late of the Woman’s Col- 
lege, Baltimore, has been appointed Director of the Somerville Gym- 
nasium. She will have as her assistant Marian Hunter, of the Boston 
Training School for Swedish System. The stall bars, ladders, ropes, 
etc., have been ordered, and regular class exercise will begin as soon 
as the season for out-door recreation closes. 

Dr. Edward H. Magill will go to Lake Mohonk next week to attend 
the Indian Rights Association, of which he isa member. During his 
absence, Thomas A. Jenkins, a graduate of Johns Hopkins University 
and of the class of ’87, Swarthmore, will take the French classes. 

A class in Pedagogy under the direction of Dr. Magill is a feature 
in the new curriculum, as is also Dr. Magill’s senior class in French, 
which is to be devoted almost entirely to French conversation. The 
senior class in Psychology is using Dr. De Garmo’s translation of 
Lindner's Empirical Psychology. 

A new plan has been proposed for the Delphic and Eunomian 
literary societies to initiate their new men alternately in alphabetical 
order. It is thought that this will prevent uneven development in the 
societies and arouse a greater spirit of competition and patriotism. A 
College Press Association is in process of formation, and it is the desire 
to secure representation in all the leading dailies of the neighboring 
cities. The question of a new boys’ gymnasium is also receiving con- 
siderable attention at the hands of the Alumni. 

The '96 Halcyon is stil a matter of doubt, but it is hoped that an 
annual may be in course of preparation within a few days. 

The senior elections for the first term resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Charles Moore; Vice-President, May Gifford; Secretary, Helen 
Smith; Treasurer, Egbert Lincoln. Dean Bond procured an ivy for 
the class while visiting in England this summer. 

It is proposed that a Young Friends’ Association will be formed at 
Swarthmore during the coming winter, and the enthusiasm and interest 
which the Swarthmore students showed at the Conferences at Chappaqua 
will undoubtedly assure its success. 

A former member of the class of ’94 of the college, M. Helen 
Train, applied for admission to membership in the Society of Friends, 
through the Swarthmore Monthly Meeting,and was admitted on the 
report of a Monthly Meeting Committee, Ninth month 25. The 
monthly meeting also appointed a committee to bring forward a plan 
for local philanthropic labor. 

Aaron C. Pancoast, of the class of 88, City Engineer of San An- 
tonia, Texas, called at the college on his way from a business trip to 
visit Engineer Gray, of Providence, R. I. Aaron has charge of the 
sewerage system of San Antonia, and has located sixty miles of 
sewerage. 


GEORGE ScHOoL Notes.—The Instruction Committee has author- 
ized the engagement of Dr. Emily P. Hunt to deliver, during the pres- 
ent school year, a special course of five lectures to the students on 
hygiene and rules of health. 

There will be, this year as last, occasional lectures, on Seventh-day 
evenings. As three Seventh-day evenings of each month are occupied 
by the two literary societies, the Penn and Whittier, and the Young 
Friends’ Association, the fourth will be given to the lectures, which 
will be open, also, to visitors. On this Seventh-day evening (the 6th,) 
Prof. Maris will describe his visit to the Pacific coast, with stereopticon 
views. 

The Newtown Enterprise gives a full list of the pupils this year, 
classified by the counties they come from. The value of the School to 
Friends in Bucks county is shown by the fact that it sends the largest 
number, 52. Chester county sends 41, Philadelphia 12, Lancaster 7, 
Montgomery 7, Columbia 5, Northumberland 2, Delaware 2, Centre 2, 
Adams and Monroe each 1. From New Jersey there are 19, from 
Maryland 17, Virginia 11, New York 2, Arizona 2, District of Colum- 
bia, Nebraska, and Canada, each 1. 

The new cottage building is nearly completed. The carpenters are 
finishing up the inside work, and it will be ready for occupancy within 
the time contracted for. It will accommodate thirty-six boys. It makes 
an attractive addition to the property, relieving somewhat the mass of 
the large main buildings. 

The microscopical work done in the department of Biology, under 
direction of Belle Vansant, is to be developed by the purchase of six 
more compound microscopes, making sixteen altogether, The study 
of objects under the glass is pursued by each student for himself, 
while the teacher explains and describes. 

The General Committee of the George School authorized, at a 


stock of machinery and apparatus in the Manual Training department, 
and in that of Physics, etc. The engine and lathes in the former are 
now in place, and in use, and are much appreciated by the students. 
An adjourned meeting of the Bucks County Natural Science Asso- 
ciation will be held at the School, this Seventh day (6th), at 2 p. m. 
Papers will be read by Willard Maris, E. Newlin Williams, Mary S. 
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Holmes, and Agnes Woodman. All interested in the study of the 
natural sciences are invited to attend. 

First-day School is held in the school building on First-day morn- 
ings, before meeting. The pupils are divided into three classes, Prof. 
Maris having the Seniors and Juniors, who are studying the Gospel of 
St. Matthew; Prof. Stabler and Miss Vansant the first and second 
classes, in the four Gospels; Prof. Holmes and Miss Woodman the third 
year class in Old Testament lessons. 

A friend has presented the School with a picture of “‘ The Wayside 
Inn,” representing a typical structure of the Colonial period in New 
England, and especially interesting here because the exterior of the 
new cottage for the boys is designed after it. 





PORTRAIT OF JOHN JACKSON.-—A life-size crayon portrait has been 
presented to the George School. An inscription on the back says : 

* John Jackson, of Darby, Pa., an eminent minister in the Society 
of Friends. Author of ‘ Peace and War,’ ‘ Dissertation on the Chris- 
tian Ministry,’ etc. The Founder of Sharon Female Seminary at 
Darby, Pa., in 1837, of which he was Principal until his death in 
1855. This portrait, executed by his niece, Eliza H. Schofield, was 
presented to the John M. George School by his sister, Eliza H. Bell, 
1894.” 





APPOINTMENTS.—At the George School, Martha Rowlett has been 
appointed an assistant to the Housekeepers, to have care of the sick, 
oversight of the boys’ rooms, etc, 

Lucille Levick (a granddaughter of our late friend, Samuel J. 
Levick), has been appointed an assistant in the teaching force, in the 
work in arithmetic, etc. She is one of last year’s graduates at Abing- 


ton, and has been pursuing an advanced course of study at George 
School 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association held its first 
meeting after the summer holidays, Ninth month 24. 

The program began with a paper by John R. Satterthwaite, describ- 
ing the journey of Trenton Friends to the Chappaqua Conference, and 
the universal hospitality with which we were received. He also gave 
a synopsis of the exercises, including quotations and comment upon 
the proceedings, showing it had been an enjoyable and instructive time 
tous all. His allusion to the thought of Jesse H. Holmes, that chil- 
dren should be taught where evil might arise from apparently innocent 
amusement rather than that the whole thing was bad, was particularly 
treated in the discussion following, and endorsed. 

Esther Potts presented a paper on “A Model First-day School.” 
In this was given her idea of such a school, which embraced the work 
of different ages, from the infant to adult class. The young children 
she’ would have taught less from the Bible and more of the good in 
nature found about them,—as by object lessons prove to them the wis- 
dom of God, and to the older ones the necessity of right and pure liv- 
ing,—in addition to the methods now employed. A reference in the 
paper to singing hymns in the weak schools brought out much dis- 
cussion, but the members generally opposed the suggestion, on the 
ground that it would then cease to be a Friends’ school. 

Mabel H. Hibbs gave us a reading from Whittier, “ Questions of 
Life,” and the lines of this favored poet, so well rendered, were listened 
too attentively, supplying us with good things. 

Before closing the secretary read the following minute which was 
included in the minutes of the evening : 

“ For the first time, death—in far-away Switzerland, Eighth month 
25th—entered our organization. Poor health prevented Lydia M. 
Stephens from giving us the benefit of her presence often, but her keen 
interest in the proceedings of the Association was shown in many ways. 
Though one of our oldest members, she was among the youngest in 
feelings, and the young have lost a most valuable friend. She cared 
little for different beliefs, but to do her duty as revealed to her was her 
creed, and her light so shone that many another’s burden was lightened 
by it. With her no one was so poor or far down in the social scale 
but what she extended the friendly hand. Her many acts of charity 
will never be told on earth. Her sympathy and tokens of kindness 
went rather to the helpless and alone than to them surrounded with 
friends. 

‘* She did not fear death, and would not have us grieve, but selfish 
as it may be we can but mourn when such a character as Lydia 
Stephens is taken from us,—one who never gave us an unkind word, 
and whose mere presence was elevating, arousing all the best thoughts 
in our nature.” L. H. S., Secretary. 





Bucks UNIon.—Bucks First day School Union was held at New- 
town meeting-house, on the 22d ult. Twenty-eight out of thirty-two 
delegates were present, and reports were read from Buckingham, 
Makefield, Wrightstown, Solebury, Langhorne, George, and Newtown 
schools. A paper prepared by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, in answer to the 
question assigned to George School, “ Can there be true repentance 
without restitution ?’’ was read by Sara Scott, also of that school. 


shore. 











In the afternoon there was an informal presentation of methods of 
teaching by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Sallie J. Reeder, Lavinia W. Black- 
fan, Evan T. Worthington, Abbie K. Rice, Mary K. Willard, and Eva 
R. Doan, teachers in Newtown School. By request of Superintendent 
Robert Kenderdine, officers and teachers of other schools assisted in 
the exercise, giving their ideas of conducting classes of different 
grades. M. Ellen Longshore, of Makefield, read a sketch of the life 


| of Louisa J. Roberts, which drew forth verbal tributes to her memory 


from Samuel Swain and T. Ellwood Longshore. Walter Laing spoke 
in opposition to sanctioning military discipline in school training. 

‘* In what way will the holding of conferences similar to the one at 
Chappaqua help the First-day Schools ? ’’ was well answered by Isabel 
Worthington, of Buckingham. She thought them helpful in every 
way, citing many and giving reasons. Others who had been in attend- 
ance at the late conference added their sentiments of appreciation, one 
only deploring the small percentage of men at both that and the present 
meeting. ‘“ Is the Revised Discipline (of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing) against the sale of intoxicating drinks in harmony with the de- 
mands of the times?’’ was answered in the affirmative through a paper 
written by Asher W. Mattison, of Solebury, and read by the assistant 
clerk, Florence K. Blackfan. An animated discussion of the subject 
followed. 

Buckingham was selected as the place of the next meeting, and the 
present officers were reappointed: Barclay Eyre, clerk; Florence K. 
Blackfan, assistant clerk, and Fanny Watson, treasurer. 





GrorGE ScHOOL YouNG FRIENDS’ AssOCIATION.— The first 
meeting this season was held on Seventh-day evening, the 29th ult., 
Sarah A. Scott acting as president and William Taylor secretary. Pro- 
fessor Maris gave a talk on the object of the Association, and exhorted 
all to active membership. The following interesting program followed : 
Sarah Barnard read a paper on Chappaqua. A paper, ‘* Chapter from 
Janney’s History,” prepared by Edward Rich, was read by Henry 
Russell. A reading, “‘ In the Pass,’’ was given by Marian E. Long- 
Professor Holmes read the essay he had prepared for Chappa- 
qua, entitled, “* The Service of the Young in the Society of Friends.” 
Agnes Woodman read a gaper on “ The Chappaqua Meetings.’’ 
Herbert Maris recited. ‘The Life of John M. George,” by Jennie 
Briggs, concluded the exercises. 





THE LIBRARY. 

In the third volume of Dr. Edward H. Magill’s “ Modern French 
Series,” an entertaining story by Anatole France, one of the best writ- 
ers of contemporary French prose, is prepared for use in colleges and 
high schools. The story is entitled “ La Fille de Clémentine, ou Le 
Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard,’ but the so-called “ crime” is of a very 
innocent kind, consisting in the secret removal of the girl heroine, 
Jeanne, from a boarding house, where she has met with much ill-treat- 
ment. The characters throughout are very cleverly drawn, and the 
incidents of the story give an insight into two interesting: phases of 
French life,—that of the education of French girls in the pensionnats, 
and that of the life of the savant, a favorite figure in French fiction. 
There is much delicate humor and kindly satire, and the whole is per- 
vaded with the spirit of geniality and quiet thoughtfulness, which is 
rarely found combined with such vivacity and wit. 

The Preface indicates that this volume of the series is best adapted 
to second: or third-year students, as its text presents more difficulties 
than either of the preceding volumes. There are over fifty pages of 


Notes, an excellent portrait of the author, and a short account of his 
literary work. 

We note with approval that to the advantage of an accurate text 
Dr. Magill’s series adds that of being printed upon durable paper and 
being well bound, presenting an appearance greatly superior to the av- 
erage paper-bound reprints of French authors which the Boston and 
New York publishing houses are now turning out in such quantities. 
These, we regret to say, are for the most part republished without the 
consent of the French authors or publishers, who are very slow to 
avail themselves of the international copyright law, but whose publica- 
tions are none the less private property. We are glad to see that the 
author's consent to reproduce this volume, as well as the two preced- 
ing ones, was received in advance. (Publishers, Christopher Sower & 
Co., Philadelphia. 60 cents.) 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


NARRAGANSETT BALLADS, with Songs and Lyric. By Caroline 
Hazard. Pp. 107. Cloth, $1. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1894. (Received from J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. ) 

A Fioripa SKETCcH-Book. By Bradford Torrey. Pp. 242. 
$1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

(Received from J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


Cloth, 
1894. 
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LiFe OF FRANCES Power Copse. By Herself. Two volumes. Pp. 
662. Cloth, $4. New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1894. (Received from J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 

Jesus THE MEssIAH. By Alfred Edersheim. Author's Edition, 
with illustrations by Hoffman. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 645. $1.75. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

A HIsTOoRY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Allen C. Thomas, A. M., 
Professor of History in Haverford College. Pp 410 and Ixxii. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1894. 

InN THE TIME OF JEsUs. Historical Pictures. By Martin Seidel, D. D. 
Pp. 192 and xxiii. 75 cents. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Company. 

THE SIBERIAN EXILe. Translated from the German of Gustav 
Nieritz. By Mary E. Ireland. Pp. 102. 60 cents. Richmond, Va. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 1894. 

Wuy Do You Not BELIEVE? Words of instruction and encour- 
agement for all who are seeking the Lord. By Andrew Murray. 


Author’s Edition. Pp. 139. 75 cents. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 


CUMMUNICATIONS. 


LABOR AND HAPPINESS, AGAIN. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

REFERRING to the remarks on “ Labor and Happiness,’’ in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL of the 22d inst., I still adhere to the declara- 
tion that the only labor that is lovable is that which is not enforced, 
but which may be assumed and quit at the will of the laborer. To 
affirm this proposition no more suggests that only the rich can be 
happy, than it does that the rich alone enjoy working, which they 
certainly do not. The writer's conclusion is a nom sequitur. The dec- 
laration found in Genesis, and as stated addressed to Adam, has 
had its apt interpretation throughout the ages. Serf,slave, bondsman, 
and laborer are the terms that have characterized the children of en- 
forced toil. Not asthe bappy ones, who were to be. envied, but as the 


unfortunates of the earth, whose lot has been, almost without excep- | 


tion, that of the children of poverty, ignorance, and too often of deg- 
radation and crime. Why attempt to ignore palpable facts, or to de- 


fend or palliate old opinions and feelings that are changing before the | 


light of a newer intelligence, a gentler humanity, and an advanced 
sense of justice ? 

The commended quotation from the Sunday School Times was 
doubtless addressed to children, and merits a reply when those ‘‘ who 
are at liberty to work ornot”’ begin to pray to God to bring them to 
the condition where they must work to live, or die in the struggle. I 
confess to a sense of profound regret to see such sentiments approved 
in a “ Friends’ journal,” as “* good advice and sound.” Nor the less 
regret to see in the same journal, and inits editorial column the log- 
ical inference that there is not the element of human happiness in the 
leisure from toil that can alone secure the opportunity for intellectual 
improvement. The proper “ limit of our ability to toil” is that which 
affords to man the absolute opportunity for the fullest development of 
all his faculties. Whatever lessens that robs him of his right of man- 
hood, and not only degrades him, but outrages his Maker. In what 
case has the enforced labor beyond the limits stated, added either to 
the happines or the lowest good of mankind ? J. F. B. 

Philadelphia. 

[ We do not perceive that our correspondent adds anything, except- 
ing perhaps emphasis, to his former communication. , It seems to us 
that labor (of some sort; not necessarily physical), is compulsory upon 
all, except those affluent enough to be idle if they desire, and that 
therefore, as we pointed out, if happiness depends on the ability to 
avoid or decline labor, it must be confined to the rich. Of course we 
agree with him that a development of a// our God-given faculties is the 
highest duty, and that there should be enough leisure from physical 
toil to enable this. We recommend to him the perusal of William C. 


Gannett’s essay, “‘ Blessed be Drudgery,” and may observe also that the | 
Sunday School Times is (very much) intended for adults, and not 


for children.— Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 1 


“FRIEND” ‘1HE BETTER NAME. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

‘* Ye are my friends,’’ said the Divine Master, “ if ye do whatsoever 
I command you.” 
man has ever been the characteristic of his trué followers. Hence the 
name chosen for the little band who claimed that this doctrine was a 
revival of primitive Christianity. This consideration gives the name 
Friend a peculiar fitness to our profession, and continues with us, as 


with our early Friends, to form a bond like that of the early Christians, | 
so that the nations round about them could say, ‘‘ See these Christians, | 


how they love one another.’’ What name could better express the 
endearment we feel to our fellow members? Strangers, meeting and 
recognizing each other as Friends, are without the restraint we should 
feel in the society of others. Several instances have cou.e under my 
observation expressive of this Friendly fellowship. “Are you a Friend ?” 
said a fellow traveler in a crowded railroad coach. ‘I saw you and 


This obedience to Divine revelation in the soul of | 


‘ duty. 





made a place for you. My mother, living in Kansas, is a Friend.’’ 
Again, on a railroad car a gentle touch on the shoulder called attention 
to a stranger who wanted me to know that his mother wore a bonnet 
like my own, his love for Friends remaining, though he was appar- 
ently not a member. A Friend visiting a soldiers’ hospital in Vermont, 
while passing through one of the wards was accosted by a poor, 
wounded, homesick boy, lying on his cot, who said, “I heard your 
language and I wanted so much to talk with you, you so much remind 


| me of my dear mother,” and a flood of tears testified of his affection. 


Alone, a passenger on one of our large, crowded Hudscn river 
steamers, I noticed quite a commotion, and looking out upon the water 
I saw charred wood and smoking fire brands floating by, and readily 
coneluded some serious accident had befallen us; I looked about me 
in alarm, and I can hardly express the joy I felt on seeing in the crowd 
a Friend, whom I readily recognized by a broad-brimmed white hat, 
when without hesitation and scarcely realizing what I was doing, I 
made my way to him as to a parent to learn the cause of the trouble, 
and if need be claim his protection. Surely there is a precious, cement- 
ing attachment, dear,—I believe, to us all,—in the name Friend which 
the word Quaker does not represent. I see nothing gained in its disuse. 
Neither is there any beauty in the word Quaker. I concur with L. 
Gillingham in a late number of your paper, that if our own members 
would not use it in speaking of ourselves, that name would not be 
retained for any elegance or harmony it possessed. M. M. R. 

Ninth month 22, 1894. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SEEK FOR SUNLIGHT. 


I WAS troubled, yes, and weary 
With cares that surrounded me ; 
They seemed like the sweeping billows 
That rage on a stormy sea. 
I thought of yesterday’s pleasures ; 
They were passed and gone from me, 
And my thoughts went turning backward 
To the days of childhood’s glee. 
They seemed all woven together 
Like the strains of a happy song 
That once was sung in the far away, 
And the echoes had come and gone. 


I tried to look in the future, 

But that hope was all in vain ; 
Like a scene that lies in the distance, 
It was hidden by mist and rain. 

I chanced to glance by the wayside, 
And there saw a tiny flower 

Lifting its head from the brambles, 
In its rough and stony bower. 

It had tried to seek the sunlight, 
And with stems both brown and bare, 

Had pushed its way in the darkness 
To the warm and pure fresh air. 

And seeing, the thought came to me, 
[ will follow in the way 

Of the flower’s silent teaching, 
And seek for sunlight to-day. 


West Chester, Pa. 


AFTER SCHOOL. 
WHEN all my lessons have been learned, 
And the last year at school is done, 


I shall put up'my books and games : 
‘“* Good-by, my fellows, every one!” 


The dusty road will not seem long, 
Nor twilight lonely, nor forlorn 
The everlasting whippoorwills 
That lead me back where I was born. 


And there beside the open door, 
In a large country dim and cool, 
Her waiting smile shall hear at last, 
“* Mother, I am come home from school.” 
— Bliss Carman, in Harper's Bazar. 


Let him who gropes painfully in the darkness or un- 
certain light lay this precept to heart: ‘‘ Do the duty 
that lies nearest to thee,’’ which thou knowest to be a 


Thy second duty will have become clearer.— 
Carlyle. 
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HOW SHALL THE INDIANS BE EDUCATED? 

[From an article in the North American Review for Tenth month, 
1894, written by U. S. Senator James H. Kyle, of South Dakota, who 
is Chairman of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. ]} 
NOTWITHSTANDING the statements of prominent public 
men to the contrary, the Indians want civilization. Of 
course many still possess the wild instinct and are devoid 
of any desire for education. Such people, however, are 
found among the white race. But the wise leaders and 
thinking men of the Indian race to-day see that their 
tribal history is doomed, and that their future, if they 
have one, must be linked with the white race, adopting the 
manners and customs of civilization. These sentiments 
were expressed to me within a few months by some of the 
oldest and most respected chiefs of the Sioux Nation. 
They spoke earnestly of their children and their wishes as 
to education and other subjects. They said the days of 
hunting were gone, and that though they themselves 
were too old to change their manner of life, their children 
must subsist by agriculture and the trades. This was not 
spoken with regret, but with feelings of hope as toa better 
future. 

The Indian, moreover, has within him the capabilities 
upon which to base a better manhood and citizenship, 
despite the barbarous instincts attributed to him. With 
no incentive to work, and with encouragement to vice 
and idleness on every hand, there are to-day upon the 
reservations many excellent and-worthy Indian men and 
women. Though stolid and sphinx-like in demeanor, 
the Indian has the feelings and affections common to 
human beings. With no educational advantages, they 
are men of remarkable sense, often approaching a high 
order of ability. The old Chief of the Sioux Nation, 
Spotted Tail, was a striking figure whether taken physi- 
cally or intellectually. 
a Sioux woman, during a life of Christian service for her 
people, was actuated by a purpose as pure and noble as 
that shown by any philanthropist of the country. Among 
the Indians are fine natural orators and statesmen, equalled 
by few educated white men. Under education they have 
shown themselves quick and ready learners, competing 


easily with white pupils of the same age. I have observed | only mode of life left to them. 


them at their studies, and am convinced that they are as 
capable as white children of grasping the ordinary 
branches taught in the common schools. It has been my 





The late Mrs. Elizabeth Winans, | 





pleasure to hear addresses from full-blooded Indian col- | 


lege students which would do credit to undergraduates of 
Yale or Harvard. 

Since the days of Eliot, philanthropists have done 
something towards educating the Indians, though no defi- 
nite plan seems to have been adopted by the government 
until of late years. Indian children were gathered to- 
gether by missionaries for religious instruction. These 
sectarian schools have demonstrated Indian education, 
and are equal to any schools on the reservations to-day, 
both as to instruction and methods employed to develop 
pupils. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs reports 76 
of these schools, located as follows: Arizona 1, Califor- 


nia 5, Idaho 1, Indiana 2, Kansas 1, Michigan 2, Minne- | young man about 20 years of age, of fine appearance, 


sota 8, Montana 7, Nebraska 2, New Mexico 12, North 
Dakota 3, Oklahoma 8, Pennsylvania 1, South Dakota 10, 
Virginia 1, Washington 4, Wisconsin 7, and Wyoming 1. 

The government, following the plan of the denomina- 
tional schools and our public school system, has estab- 


lished 156 boarding schools, with an average attendance | been off to school?’’ He replied: ‘‘ Yes, I was off three 


| and a half years and learned the tailor’s trade ; but there 


The former. are generally lo- | is nothing for me to do here.’’ 


of 13,635; and 119 ordinary day schools, with an aver- 
age attendance of 2,668. 


cated at the agencies, and the latter are scattered over 
the reservations much like our common country schools. 
Good teachers, both men and women, are furnished 





| of sending their children off to school. 
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through tne Civil Service Commission in connection 
with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The school- 
houses are well furnished and kept clean. The compul- 
sory system of attendance is strictly carried out ; a police- 
man being sent for every child who fails to put in an ap- 
pearance. Children are required to be neat and clean, 
and conform to all the usages of civilized life. 

But while the Indians may show talents capable of 
great development, I would not approve giving them 
superior educational advantages. Professional men, with 
very few exceptions, are not to be thought of among In- 
dians, who must expect after being educated to live with 
their people. An examination of the catalogues of some 
of our Indian schools reveals the fact that our Indian 
training schools have adopted the plan of industrial train- 
ing—the curriculum of study not being advanced beyond 
the ordinary grammar grade. The government has es- 
established twenty of these non reservation training 
schools. . . * 

The founders of this system have based their hopes 
largely on the contact of Indian youths with civilization. 
And no doubt the trades and the outing plan have done 
much to teach self-reliance and confidence in the com- 
petitive struggle with the white race. But it is a question 
whether the training school system is not being over- 
worked, or worked beyond the progress of the tribes on 
the reservations. The two must codperate, or advance 


| side by side. What the Indians of to-day need is a plain, 


every-day education in the rudimentary branches, as is 
given in the reservation public schools; that which will 
fit them for the trades and agricultural pursuits. Our 
college and State universities will gladly take and educate 
any specially bright pupils who may be needed as teachers 
and for other professional work. . 

The curse of the Carlisle or Hampton or Genoa youth 
to-day on coming back to the Reservation is, nothing to 
do. They have been among civilized people, and in a 
measure learned their ways. They return to the tepee, 
and with their citizen suits and manners find themselves 
a laughing stock among their people. No wonder that 
they often take to the blanket again and conform to the 
A very few may be em- 
ployed as blacksmiths, clerks, or teachers around the 
agencies. Asa rule these remain progressive. 

The old chiefs of the tribe sadly lamented the condition 
of their educated young men. No less than four of them 
at a public meeting on the reservation spoke of the folly 
They pointed to 


| the barren prairies and the tepees, and said there was 


| nothing better for the young than for the old. 


If the 
young men are to be educated, then, said they, let the 
government plan work for them. While ona recent trip 


| to the West a young man who had just learned the black- 
| smith trade at school begged me to intercede with the 


| 


| sired to earn money and get a home. 


} 
| 
i 





Commissioner of Indian Affairs to secure him a ‘‘ job of 
work.’’ He was an earnest, honest young man, who de- 


At the same time, 
while walking round a number of tepees, I discovered a 


with a nice suit of clothes—dark coat, light trousers, and 
polished shoes—sitting upon a wagon tongue. He looked 
disconsolate. Pointing to an Indian and squaw and two 
girls, I asked who they were. He said they were his 
father, mother, and two sisters. Said I, ‘* Have you 


Looking at the primitive 
dress of those around him, I thought his prospects were 
not very bright. He would find it difficult to compete 


with white people were he to remain at the East, and the 
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government had not yet made it necessary to have tailors | 


amongst the Indians. 

This leads me to remark that the earnest desire of the 
chiefs is that the industrial boarding and training schools 
shall be established on the reservations—not somewhere 
East—and that their children shall not only learn the 
trades, but shall be privileged to manufacture as far as 
possible the articles now purchased for them under the 
contract system. In agricultural districts the Indians 
should be taught farming. But it is folly to unload farm 
implements before their tepees and tell them to go to 
work. The customs of centuries cannot be changed in a 
day, nor can new modes. be acquired without time and 
instruction. After the selection of allotments the govern- 
ment must furnish a sufficient number of practical farmers 
to cover the entire district, whose duty it shall be to man- 
age farms from seed-time to harvest. This must include 


instruction in use and care of machinery, time for sowing 


and reaping, the kind of crops to raise with profit, and 
the care of stock. Under the present arrangement sub- 
farmers are furnished asinstructors ; but with no definite 
habitations, no barns or corrals, and a breed of horses 
not much larger than the Mexican burro, farming among 
the Indians is a farce. ‘ 

The Indians are furnished a great many articles, such 


as hardware, medical supplies, household utensils, medi- | consisting of a very light repast, often induces sleep and 


cines, glassware, groceries, etc , which must necessarily 
be supplied from abroad ; but they should be encouraged 
to manufacture, though in crude form and perhaps at 
greater expense, all articles used upon the farm. 


makers, shoemakers, harness-makers, carpenters, black- 
smiths, millers, painters, etc. These young men are 
nearly all idle, except as they do jobs around the agen- 
cies. During the past year the government bought and 
supplied to the Indians 51,188 pounds of leather, 1,271 
ploughs, 941 sets of harness, 7,965 dozen pairs of socks, 
16,000 shawls, 6,728,900 pounds of flour, 29,777,100 
pounds of beef, and 646,370 pounds of bacon. 

All these necessaries can be produced by the Indians 
upon the reservations. Oasome reservations underneath 
the ground is stored the finest artesian water power in the 
world. On the east side of the Missouri river, in the 
Dakotas, artesian wells are running factories and flouring 
mills. 


and flouring mills. With a good superintendent I think 
the Indian young men and women will prove excellent 
workers. Cattle hides now bring the Indians 60 cents 
apiece. They are natural tanners. Why not establish 
tanneries and consume the hides of the millions of beeves 
slaughtered annually on the reservations? Utilize the 
leather thus made in the manufacture of shoes and har- 
ness. The material for wagoms is furnished all small 
dealers to-day partly finished; hubs, spokes, felloes, and 
axles being sawed in the rough. Why not furnish such 
material to Indians and employ all wheelwrights and 
blacksmiths? An Indian is not particular as to the style 
of his clothing. Why not furnish substantial kinds of 
cloth to the agencies, and employ all the young men and 
women who have learned the tailor’s trade? The same 
should be done in the manufacture of flour, socks, stock- 
ings, hats, and caps, and many agricultural implements. 
So far as the trades have been prosecuted by the Indians 
they have shown themselves apt learners and willing 
workers. In fact they take to manufacturing naturally. 
The mocassins, beadwork, worked baskets, buckskin cloth- 
ing, ornamented bridles, bows and arrows made by them 
all show natural taste and skill and fine workmanship. 
From the training schools are shown samples of shoes, 





A good well will furnish power for sewing-ma- | 
chines, knitting-factories, turning lathes, wagon factories, | 





-at every fresh presentation. 


clothing, and harness equal to similar articles produced 
by white workmen. Indian agents also testify as to the 
ability shown in the trades. ; 

The factors in the solution are: first, a belief that 
the Indian can be civilized ; second, a well-defined pol- 
icy ; and, third, the divorcement of the entire Indian 
question from politics. We have dealt with them cruelly 


and with no well-settled purpose to civilize them; but 
there is yet time to make amends. 


THE DAILY BILL OF FARE. 
Harper's Bazar. 
So much of health depends upon having good food in 
proper variety, that the question of the daily menu is an 
important one to every housekeeper. Miss Frances Wil- 
lard is said to have recovered her strength and vigor from 
the English custom, adopted by her during her recent 
visit, of taking five meals a day. It must be understood, 
however, that of these five meals at least two were but 
slight refections sandwiched between more serious affairs. 
Five o’clock tea, when limited to a single refreshing cup, 


| accompanied by thin bread and butter, and, perhaps, a 


salted wafer or a bit of sponge cake, takes off the edge 
of hunger, but does not interfere with the full enjoyment 
of dinner two hours later. Supper before bedtime, if 


gives tired nerves the repose they need. We Americans, 
women especially, are apt to eat less than we,should, and 


| physicians frequently suggest that food taken at short in 
The | 
training schools have given the Indians tailors, wagon- | 


tervals and in small quantities will do much toward ton- 
ing and building up a physical system which has run 
down. 

But whether we follow Miss Williard’s example or not, 
we who are charged with catering for our families know 
that it is no trifle to order three meals a day seven days a 
week three hundred and sixty-five days a year. Many of 
us break down at this point, wearying of the monotony 
of our task, and so far as we are concerned we grow so 
indifferent to our own tables that any meals taste better 
to us than those which come from our kitchens. 

‘¢ ] always eat more when away from home than when 
there,’’ said a farmer’s wife, not long ago, addressing a 
city boarder. ‘+ By the time I have thought what to have 
and seen it cooked, my interest in the thing is gone.”’ 

This was very natural. But even when a woman does 
not cook with her own hands or personally supervise every 
part of the process of dinner-getting, she must, if she 
keeps house, arrange’ the details, select the viands, and 
make up the daily bill of fare. 

Her great danger is that she may fall into a trodden 
rut, and, as too many do, fancy it of no special import- 
ance whether or not her meals are varied. Thus, a wo- 
man of little imagination and small capacity will permit 
Sunday’s roast to appear and reappear on the table in the 
form of cold meat, growing scrappier and less attractive 
After the second entrance 
upon the scene of any dish, fish, flesh, or fowl, a skillful 
cook should proceed to metamorphose it so that it shall 
bear little resemblance to its original form. Transforma- 
tions of dishes are often so appetizing as to be preferred 
by the epicure to the first estate of the edible, but it goes 
without saying that brains and pains are needed to pro- 
duce satisfactory results. Intelligence tells in housekeep- 
ing and catering as much as in any other department of 


most generous, and to observe their deeds. Be contented, 
yet aspire; that should be the faith of all, and the two 
are quite compatible.— Frederick W. Robertson. 
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THE ICE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Dr. T. Mitchell Pruden, a somewhat well.known writer 01 medical 
subjects, has an article in this month’s issue of Harper's Magazine dis- 
cussing the traces of the glacial period in New York (State). 
some extracts below. 


We give 


A GREAT many years ago—exactly how many I never 
could find out, because the men who told me piece-meal 
the story which I am now rehearsing were never very 
certain themselves whether it was ten or fifty or a hundred 
thousand years ago, and were withal so pleasantly liberal 
with their centuries that it somehow seemed mean to urge 
the matter; but at any rate, a great many years ago one 
might have visited unattended the far northern regions 
toward which Peary and Nansen are struggling, and thought 
no more of it than as a somewhat long and toilsome sum- 
mer journey. 

The way northward would have led through forests 
much the same as those which grace New England and 
the Middle States to-day, or with an aspect even more 
tropical than these, and many smaller plants, suggesting 
those familiar to us now, would have brightened his path. 

Even over distant Greenland and into those desolate 
regions where so many brave and hardy explorers have 
perished, he might have wandered, finding all as warm 
and bright and teeming with life as our own latitudes to- 
day. 

One thing, however, would have made such an under- 
taking adventurous, if not dangerous, and that was the hid- 
eous gigantic animals which roamed over the country in 
those times. Great flying beasts, huge hulks of flesh like 


uncanny breathing things would have relieved the stroll 
northward of too tame and pastoral a tendency. In a 
word, a long time ago the temperate regions of our earth, 
with plants whose families at least still flourish, and mon- 
strous, uncouth animals now happily extinct, extended 
over the arctic regions. 

But for some reason or other, or for a number of 
reasons together—reasons which it would lead us too far 
afield to consider now—this warm, sunny, plant-clad 
region about the north pole began to grow colder. And 
as century after century passed, gradually, but relent- 
lessly, the snow began to accumulate. At first it did’nt 
melt away as early in the spring as it was wont to do, 
and there seemed to be more of it, and it got packed in- 
to solid masses of ice in the valleys and the cooler places. 
By-and-by there was snow all the year round, and more 
and more ice formed. The animals were driven south- 
ward and the plants died off. 


covered everything and formed great masses hundreds of 
feet thick. 


The worst of it was that this was not confined to the | life along the borders of the ice mantle for so many weary 
The ice sheet | shivering years; and at last, as the longer summer claimed 


far-away regions about the North Pole. 
crept slowly southward like a white shadow ; over Green- 
land, over British America, over northern Europe. 
bodies of water—lakes, rivers, and inland seas were frozen 
solid, and still the white terror crept slowly on. Down 
over New England, over New York State, over the region 
of the Great Lakes, over Ohio, and into Pennsylvania 
and New lTersey, and over many of the Northwestern 
States. 

This ice-mantle was hundreds, in places thousands, of 
feet thick. Our great hills, the White Mountains, the 
Adirondacks, and the Catskills, were either altogether 
covered up, or just showed their tips, like tiny islands in 
the great white solid sea. 

Now it was so cold over all the northern part of North 
America that this ice mantle, once formed, staid there for 
thousands of years. But it wasn’t still by any means. 
When ice and snow collect in great masses, filling up 


. 
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Finally ice and snow | 


| describe. 
overgrown elephants, colossal lizards, and all manner of | 


| which wandered here. 
| outlived those frigid centuries, or withstood the scraping 





valleys and covering the land, it has an enormous weight, 
and although ice seems so solid and firm and brittle, it 
actually does, when on slopes or when pressed upon from 
behind, flow ‘like .thick molasses or asphalt, only very 
slowly. But its motion, when in such huge masses, is 
irresistible, so that great rocks are torn away from the 
cliffs and carried off, sometimes on top of the ice rivers 
sometimes at the bottom, sometimes buried deep out of 
sight. Often rocks are broken and ground to fine powder 
as they are held fast at the bottom of the ice mass and 
pushed along thesolid rock surfaces beneath. Further- 
more, these rock surfaces over which the great moving ice 
masses slide, no matter how rough and jagged they may 
be, are rounded off and ground smooth, or, by the stones 
which the ice mass holds and grinds against them, they 
are deeply grooved and scratched. 

But now a change has come upon the forces, terres- 
trial or celestial, which have wrought such havoc on our 
globe, and the long winter is drawing to a close. At 
first the snow and ice melt a little faster than they form, 
and the forbidding rock-clad edges of the great white 
mantle draw slowly backward. ‘The retreat of the ice 
is not continuous nor steady, and for how many hundreds 
or thousands of years the fierce struggle between heat and 
cold for the mastery of the continent may have lasted, no 
man can say. 

At last, however, in the region of North America 
which we now inhabit, thesun was victor. But he looked 
down upon a desolation which language can but feebly 
Gone are the forests which through earlier 
ages had struggled for a foothold on the hills; swept 
away southward or destroyed are the forbidding monsters 
No green or growing thing has 


and scarring of the rocks. Sharp crags and ragged peaks 
upon the hills are worn and ground away, and old land- 
marks forever effaced. Some of the great inland lakes 
are deepened, some are gone, while new ones here and 
there are formed by the damming up or obliteration of 
the old watercourses by the vast masses of débris which 
the vanishing glacier has left. 

And now the life forces must begin their work anew 
over this scene of desolation. The ice mantle has left 
not only loose rocks and bowlders scattered and piled in 
masses over the land, but great gravel and clay beds here 
and there witness the thoroughness of the work. But the 
manufacture of soil suited to higher plant life must be 
slowly accomplished under the influence of lower forms. 

And so the plants crept slowly back over the bare 


| scarred rocks ; at first the lichens and their lowly brethren, 


Great | 


then the hardier plants which had clung desperately to 


its own, the full tide of green and blossoming forms 
poured up over the reconquered realm, bringing with them 
insects, birds, and beasts. 

But Greenland, save for its scant verdant fringes, still 
shivers in the grasp of its age of ice not vanished yet. 


| And if one would know how the regions which we 


have just. described, and now inhabit, once looked, he 


| has but to read the thrilling stories of the hardy seekers 


for the North Pole, and especially the tale of Nansen’s 
wanderings over the great ice plateau of Greenland, whose 


| mountain-tips are even now but just beginning to peer out 


over the dreary wastes of ice and snow. ‘The plants and 


| the animals have come back to our region because they or 


their descendants had only to return by land over easy 
paths to the home from which they were driven. But the 
warmer, inhabitable, sea-girt borders of Greenland are 
still only scantily endowed with living forms of animals 
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and plants after all these centuries, because there has been | 


no way open to them to travel home again, after their 
long exile, save through the perilous chances of the sea. 

But many of the glacial traces about New York are 
buried up by the soil which has been slowly forming 
over them since the end of the great ice age. If, how- 
ever, one lingers in his wanderings hereabouts where the 
ground is being cleared for building, he will observe, al- 
most everywhere, where much soil and earth and gravel 
are being dug out and carted off to clear the rock surfaces 
in preparation for blasting, that larger and smaller 
rounded rocks are found embedded in the gravel. They 
are usually too round and awkward in shape to be useful 
in the masonry even of the foundations of buildings. 
Many of them are too large to be shovelled into the 
carts and carried away with the dirt and gravel. And so 


one usually sees them rolled off on one side, out of the | 


way, on the bared rock surfaces, until these are freed 
from soil, when they, too, are hoisted up and dragged off 
to some convenient dumping-ground where land, as they 
say, is being ‘‘ made.’’ 

If one looks a little closely at these despised bowl- 
ders he will find that many of them are of entirely differ- 
ent character from any of our native rocks. Sometimes 
they are rock called trap, like that which makes the Palis- 
ades ; sometimes rock like that which is at home in 
regions many miles to the north and west of New York. 
And they are rounded and smoothed in a way which indi- 
cates an enormous amount of wear and rubbing sometime 
somewhere. 


mantle brought down here from the back country during 
the cold weather so long ago, and incontinently dropped 
when the climate changed and the sun swept its borders 
back toward Greenland and the pole. Many of these 
erratics still bear bruises and scratches testifying to their 
fierce encounters with the old bed-rock along which the 
relentless ice mass ground them in their journey toward 
the coast. Here they have lain, these stony aliens, 
through all the long ages, buried up with other glacial 
wreckage, covered in by soil later formed, sharing their 
secrets with the rootlets of vanished generations of 
plants and trees, until at last another alien, Italian or 
Celt mayhap, breaks in upon their seclusion with pick and 
shovel, and rolls them ignominiously away. 


THE highest duties oft are found 

Lying upon the lowest ground, 

In hidden and unnoticed ways, 

In household works on common days ; 
Whate’er is done for God alone, 

Thy God acceptable will own. —Momsell. 


THERE is no action so slight, nor so mean but it may be 
done to a great purpose ; nor is any purpose so great but 
that slight actions may help it, most especially, that chief 
of all purposes, the pleasing of God.— Ruskin. 


THE DeEcLINE IN IMMIGRATION.—The extraordinary 
falling off in immigration into the United States this year 
is illustrated in the returns for the month of July last, 
issued by the Bureau of Immigration, which show that the 
number of immigrarts was only 17,889, as compared with 
47,719 in July of last year. The decline is most strongly 
marked in arrivals from Austria, Hungary, Italy, and 
Russia. Several governments, notably that ef Italy, have 
notified their intending emigrants of the unfavorable 
conditions for employment existing in all lines of industry 
in this country. 


| be the reflection of a scene in Colorado.—Z£ xchange. 











NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard, in a recent address, advised students 


| to thus apportion their day: Study, ten hours; sleep, eight; exercise, 


two; social duties, one, and meals, three hours. 


—General Armstrong, Assistant Commissioner of Indian Afiairs, 
speaking of the changes of United States troops and the abandonment 
of several military posts in the West, says that it will have no effect 
whatever upon the Indians. ‘‘ There will be no outbreaks as a result 
of the changes,” he said, ‘‘as there are still plenty of troops easily 
accessible to any possible point.of danger. The fact is, there is little 
danger of Indian troubles now. There is more danger front Anarchists 
in Chicago than from all the Indians in the West. Indian wars are a 
thing of the past.” 


—Professor Ernst Curtius, the eminent Greek historian and scholar, 
who lately celebrated his S8oth birthday, has, among his school-boy 


relics, a note in which his teacher censures him for being backward in 
his Greek. 


—A mirage was seen by a party journeying through Missouri re- 
cently. Between the spectators and the setting sun was observed a 
beautiful valley with three lakes of water, surrounded by mountains 
covered with pine forest. A fine stream of water could be distinctly 
seen connecting these lakes. Three Indian tepees could be seen on 
the lower margin of the largest lake, with a herd of ponies grazing 


| near by and several squaws and papooses in front of the tepees between 


the ponies and the lake. Down the valley some distance, at the lower 
end of one of the smaller lakes and on the pretty stream fringed with 
willows, could be seen an open tent and two covered wagons, 


Near 
these were two men busily engaged trout fishing. 


It was supposed to 


— Holywell, a small village in northern Wales, is likely to become 
as‘much a Mecca for credulous pilgrims as the French town of Lourdes, 
which has been attracting so much attention recently. The report has 


| been spread that the Well of St. Winefride, which gave the place its 


name, has recently begun again to perform miracles. The latest cure 
is that of a little girl, who recovered her voice on entering the water. 


: | A blind t back h ight y bi i 
These rounded rock or bowlders—these erratics, wails, | aes ie wn BO. Sane, &. Sank and denis bog bie honing 


and aliens—are, as we well know to-day, the torn off and | 
transported fragments of rock masses which the great ice | Russian scholars, that the underground rooms of the Kremlin at Mos- 
| cow should be searched. 


and speech. Pilgrims are beginning to flock to thr place. 
—The Czar of Russia recently gave orders, at the suggestion of 


It is hoped that in them the famous library 
of Ivan the Terrible may be found, which contained more than eight 


| hundred Greek and Latin manuscripts unknown to the Western world. 
| In the vaults there must also be many documents relating to the history 


of Russia. 


—A Norristown despatch says that Abraham Stauffer, a farmer, was 
driving from Philadelphia to his home in Skippack township during the 
violent storm of the 19th ult. Unaware that the Perkiomen Creek 
had risen about 11 feet as a result of the heavy rains, he attempted to 
ford the stream at Bruner’s Mill, near Schwenksville, as was his custom. 
The night was inky dark, and before he was aware of the turbulent 
condition of the cagek his horse was lifted from its feet, and the team 
swept down with the torrent, three quarters of a mile, untH it lodged 
against a tree. Next morning Mr. Stauffer was found sitting on top of 
his wagon, almost exhausted from exposure. The horse was dead, 
having been drowned. 


—An interesting incident of public importance reported from Eng- 
land is Mr. Gladstone's letter to the Bishop of Chester against local 
option, in which he avers that, “if local option is proposed as a remedy 
for intemperance, it is an imposture.’”’ He holds that the Norway or 
Gothenburg system is the only tenable plan, and asserts that this has 
been his opinion for years. 

In his letter Mr. Gladstone further remarks: “ I am glad to see that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s activity supports the Gothenburg system.” The 
President of the United Kingdom Alliance for the Suppression of the 
Liquor Traffic declares if the Liberals now depart from the principles 
of their party and sanction even moderate drinking under the Gothen- 
burg system, it will be a severe blow to the temperance movement in 
Great Britain. 

—An ordinance was recently introduced in the Philadelphia Com- 
mon Council providing that a proposal be made to the United States 
Government for the location of a fish hatchery in Fairmount Park. 
Some time ago a number of eitizens interested themselves in the en- 
deavor to induce the United States to establish a fish hatchery in the 
Zodlogical Gardens. The matter was referred by Congress to Fish 
Commissioner Marshall McDonald. That official strongly approved 
the idea of locating such an establishment in Philadelphia, but was 
forced to report negatively on the proposition to locate it in the Zodlogi 
cal Gardens. It is believed there are no legal difficulties in the way of 
the Fairmount Park Commissioners granting sufficient land to the Gov- 
ermment for the purposes of the hatchery. 

—The most recent instance of road-making activity is in Morris 
county, N. J. It has been decided by the freeholders that $350,000 in 
county bonds be sold, and the money spent for road improvement. 
According to the law that townships must raise half as much as the 
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county, the total amount to be spent will be $525,000. This sum will 
enable the engineers to relocate grade, and macadamize at least one 
hundred miles of country road, and will secure to the people highways 
with a maximum grade of four feet rise in one hundred feet of length, 
whereas ten feet and even twelve feet rise in a like distance is no un- 
common thing at present. 


—A member of the Commission appointed by the President to 
investigate the recent strike of the Pullman employés, says that there 
have been many remedies for railroad strikes proposed. ‘ The main 
ones were the government ownership of railroads, the licensing of 
railroad employés (similar to the system of licensing steamboat engi- 
neers and pilots), arbitration, and the restriction of immigration. Mr. 
Pullman suggested no remedy, as he takes the position that no outside 
agency should be brought in between employer and employed.’’ 


—A despatch from Depere, Wis., says: ** On the Oneida reserva- | 
tion, west of this city, there will be held on October 9, 10, and 11, | 
the first annual exhibition of the Oneida Agricultural Society. There 
will be a game of lacrosse between Oneida and Menomine Indians, | 
dances, and other sports. This will be the first exhibition of the kind 
ever originated and held wholly under Indian management.” 

| 
j 


—The son of a Japanese general tells the following story of | 
President U. S. Grant: “* When Gen. Grant was in Japan, the Emperor 
invited him to cross the imperial foot-bridge near the palace at Tokio, 
across which none but blood royal had ever trod. Gen. Grant ac- 
cepted the invitation and walked across beside the Mikado, until they 
reached the centre of the bridge. Then he stopped, profoundly sa- 
luted the Emperor, and said: * Your Majesty, I have come so far to 
show you that I was not insensible to the honor you would do me, but 
I cannot violate your traditions. Let us return Sthe way we came.’ 
The perfect tact and courtesy of Gen. Grant on this occasion is very 
gratefully remembered by the nation which has the just distinction of 
being called the most polite people on earth. Americans visiting 
Japan are held in high favor, and are always treated with the greatest 
consideration.—Detrott Tribune. 


—The Director of Public Safety of Philadelphia lately received a 
communication from the Women's Christian Temperance Union call- 
ing his attention to the wilful destruction of robins and other song birds 
in the county of Philadelphia, and asking him to take means towards 
putting a stop to the evil. The Superintendent called the attention of 
the assembled sergeants of police to the act of 1878, which makes it 
unlawful and fixes penalties for the killing of night hawks, sparrows, 
thrushes, larks, swallows, woodpeckers, flickers, robins, or any other 
insectivorous bird, and to the act of 1883, which makes it unlawful to 
kill English sparrows at any season of the year. 


—The South produced $86,607,692 worth of lumber in 1890. To 


make this output 5,784 mills were operated and 71,650 hands employed. 
The product in 1880 was worth $38,116,000. 


—Any plant, poisonous or otherwise, can be easily destroyed by 
being cut off just beneath the ground after the young leaves have 
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HE best investment in real-estate is to 


keep buildings well painted. 
saves repairs. 
house has remained unsold for want of paint. 


The 
be though, “the best paint or none.” That means 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


You cannot afford to use cheap paints. 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). 
* ATLANTIC” (New York). 

** BEYMER-BAU MAN " (Pittsburgh). 

* BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

* “OLLIER "’ (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 

* ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 


** FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). “UNION " (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 


Pure White Lead the desired shade ; they are in no sense ready-mixed 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pare White 
A good many thousand dollars have 


painting and eolor-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 





Paint protects the house and 
You sometimes want to sell—many a good 


To be sure of getting 
Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these are safe: 


“JEWETT ” (New York). 

** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“* JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

“* SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER " (New York). 


gaits, but acombination of | 


been saved property-owners by having our book on | 


» New York. 






CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE vessel Fa/con, with members of the Peary and Peary Auxiliary 
Arctic expeditions on board, arrived in Philadelphia on the 25th ult. 
Previous dispatches from St. Johns, Newfoundland, where the Fa/con 
touched on her voyage southward, contained the information that 
Lieutenant Peary, with Hugh Lee of Connecticut and Matthew Hen 
son, the Lieutenant’s colored servant, had remained in Greenland to 
make an attempt to accomplish what they failed to do last summer. 

THE troubles in Brazil continue. On the 28th ult. it was reported 
that there had been rioting in Rio Janeiro, lasting five days, accompa- 
nied by outrages on Portugese merchants. The number of killed is 
stated to be 328 and 213 wounded entered the hospitals. Two days 
later fighting broke out again in the Province of Rio Grande do Sul, 
between the rebels and the Government troops at four different points. 
In all the frontier towns the people are joining the revolters, and the 
affair seems to be a reopening of the war. 

THE forest fire which threatened Brainerd, Minnesota, was 
quenched by a heavy rain on the 29th ult. The fires had eaten their 


| way into the city limits, and a fierce gale was blowing the flames to- 


ward the residence portion of the city. Hundreds of men has been 
fighting the flames all the night before, and every one was awake and 


| anxious until the welcome rain began to fall. 


Four miners who were imprisoned on the 27th in the Northwest 
Colliery, near Carbondale, were rescued on the 30th ult. The men 
were in excellent spirits, despite their imprisonment, and suffered no 
serious hardship excepting the lack of water. They had no food, but 
this they did not mind so much as the need of drink. There was a 
sufficiency of good air, and they were constantly cheered by the efforts 
of their rescuers, whose work they could plainly hear. 


THE condition of the ex-strikers in the town of Pullman, III., is 
reported as destitute to the degree of absolute want. The relief head. 
quarters have run out of supplies, and there is fear of starvation. The 
County Commissioners have lately visited the town and will issue a 
circular to the people of Chicago, asking for contributions of provis- 


ions. A large number of workmen intend leaving Pullman to settle in 
Hiawatha, Kansas. 


A REPORT was received at the Marine Hospital, Washington, on 
the 28th ult., from London, dated the 16th, and covers the progress 
of cholera in Europe and Asia, from Ninth month 5th to 12th, with 
intelligence to include the 15th instant. The epidemic, it says, has 
increased slightly in Germany, and considerably in Austria-Hungary ; 
elsewhere it appears about the same as last reported. 


THE war between Japan and China continues, to the advantage of 
the former. In a great naval battle, last month, details of which con- 
tinue to be sent, several Chinese ships were destroyed, while the 
Japanese loss was slight. The Chinese government is much demoralized, 
and the overthrow of the present dynasty is suggested as likely. The 
division of China into three parts is said to be contemplated by the 


| Japanese. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting of Friends 
will be held at Genoa, Neb., on Second-day, 
29th of Tenth month, at Ira. m. The meeting 
of Ministers and Elders on the Seventh-day pre- 
ceding, at 2p. m. 

The train leaves Columbus for Monroe and 
Genoa at 3.30 p. m., connecting with trains leav- 
ing Omaha at 10 a. m., and North Platte, at 
9.25 a.m. Visiting Friends, by dropping a card 
to either of the undersigned, will be met at the 
train : 

Jos—EPpH WEBSTER, Monroe Platte Co., 

ISAIAH LIGHTNER, “6 

Davip H. Brown, Genoa, Nance Co., ‘* 

GEORGE S. TRUMAN, 


rule should 


Neb. 


““ 


“< “c “e 





*,* The next Meeting of the Philadelphia 
First-day School Union will be held at the 
meeting-house, 17th street and Girard avenue, at 
8 p. m., Tenth month 12, 1894. Subject for dis- 
cussion: ‘‘In what way may First-day School 
eachers derive the greatest benefit from General 
tonferences such as that recently held at Chap- 
Cpaqua ?”’ 

Friends generally are invited to be present. 

S. B. Carr, Clerk 
SARAH M. ey = 


*,* West Philadelphia meeting, 35th street 
| and Lancaster avenue, meets at 11 o'clock on 
and after Tenth month 7, ann continues at that 
hour until Spring. 
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the Temperance Committee of the Yearly and 
Q arterly Meetings, will be held in the meeting- 
house at Doylestown, Bucks, ~" ., on First day, 
Tenth month 7, 1894, at 2. 30 p 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of the Soteiie School, 
will address the meeting. All are respectfully 
invited to attend, 


SUSANNA RiIcu, Clerk. 





*.* Prof. E. H. Magill will give a reading on 
the Life and Writings of ‘‘ Fénélon,’’ after the 
meeting at Burlington, on First-day afternoon, 
Tenth month, 7, at 2.30 p. m. All cordially 
welcome. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Abington, on Seyenth-day, Tenth month 


20, commencing at 10 o'clock a. m, Friends 
and others interested cordially invited. 
ANNA Moore, i 
Clerks. 


JosEpH S. EVANs, f 
*,* The Visiting Committee of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends have appointed a 
meeting for divine worship to be held in Radnor 
meeting-house on First-day afternoon, Tenth 
month 14, at 3 o’clock. 
I. H. H1ILvporn, Clerk. 


*.* A Conference of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and others, under the care of the 
“Committee on Education and Schools of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” will be held on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 20, 1894, at IO a. 
m., at Race Street meeting-house. 

Lecture by Professor William H. Mace, of 
Syracuse University, on ‘* How to study and 
teach history.’’ Discussion to be opened by 
Professor William J. Hull, Dr. Edward H. 
Magill, Jane P. Rushmore, and others. It is 
desired and expected that all present will feel at 
liberty to participate in the discussion. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 





*,* Quarterly meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows : 

23. Western Q. M 

25. Caln, Sadsbury. 

27. Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 


29. 


, Londongrove, Pa. 


Nebraska H. Y. M., Genoa, Neb. 
Concord, Darby, Pa. ~ 
Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


30. 
3I. 





*,* Circular meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows: 
7. Birmingham, Pa., 3 p. m. 
Frankford, Pa., 3 p. m. 
21. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 





*,* First-day School Unions in Tenth month 
occur as follows : 
12. Philadelphia, 7.30 p. m. 
20. Abington, Abington, Pa. 
Concord, Providence, Pa. 
_37. Western, Western. 


‘Never found its equal” 


(It’s equal does not exist). 


“MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
“T have known 


ELECTRO-SILICON 





for 16 years and never found its equal 
for cleaning and polishing SILVER 
PLATE. Having been Chief Steward 
and having 


Traveled over the Globe 


I speak from experience. Once tried 
it’s always used.”—R. R. Morris, 
The above was found in our mail. The 
writer is unknown to us. The opinion 
is universal. Send tor sample. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York, 


*,* A Friends’ Conference, under the care of | 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Park Avenue. 





| 














*,* The semi-annual meeting of Concord 
First day School Union will be held at Provi- 
dence Meeting (Media) on Seventh-day, Tenth | 


month 20, 1894, to convene at I0 a.m. 
interested are earnestly invited to be present. 
EDWIN J. DURNALL, ) 


All 


ANNA P. SMEDLEY, ” ¢ Clerks. 
Removal. 
MARY E. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Removed from 314 Franklin St. to 


720 Wallace Street, 
(frst door @. Franklin. St., south side), Phila. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


A Gas or Oil Stove 


will warm that room these cool mornings and 
evenings better and cheaper than starting the 
heater. No dirt, smoke, or dust. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 





- Alfred J. Ferris, | 





PRINTER. 
Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 29 N. Seventh Street. | 
Plain Work. 


THE use of the INTEL LIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to, be un- | 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,090 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. fey-When our readers answer an | 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon | 
nae the advertisement in this gn “ea 


“ Conscience n makes cowards of | 


us all,’’— 


says Hamlet. But there are some people who have 
no conscience at all. Among them are dealers who 
endeavor tq palm off upon the public poor coffee, | 
and give presents with it. 





Ingram’s Bine Blended Coffee is the 
Coffee to Drink. 


On receipt of Two Dollars Seven Pounds of it 
will be sent free to any railroad station where the 
5-cent package stamp can be used. 

One of our Souvenir Slippers sent to any ad- 
dress for one 2-cent + amp 


WILLIAM S. ‘INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
81 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna ' 





| The ners, 


What's the use of having 
a first-rate lamp if you put a 
wrong chimney on it? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney belongs 
to every lamp and burner. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, will send it free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
_gilass. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for 94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. _8 F. Bauperston. M. BALDERSTON. 


ig LINSPAR” 


Our Specialty. 


For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 


Sample of work in our window. 


‘Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 
James M. anion eeapenton, 


The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


NOW 





EATS, TRADE MARKs 


GHTS. 
CAN i° onrars - PATENT? Fors 
ae aDee an honest opinion, write to 
N& CO. who bi have had  meaety Os 


capestemen ts t busin 
tions strictly counieetien. A Handbook of In- 





y years’ 
munica- 


formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a snenene of m 
oe a scientific pnd 
atents taken th rough ft & Co. receive 
a notice in the Scientific American, and 
us are brought widely before the public Cm 
the inventor. This ra ganer. 
. lesantly illustrated, has oe 
of any scientific w in the 
es sent free. 


Samp le co} b 
monthly, ayear. Single 
ery Dum — —— 
plates, in colors, and 
toed with plans, ‘enabling lders sho ‘the 
latest des orien 8 and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO., NEw isw YORE, 361 Broapway. 


lees ik} 
est 


larg 

world, a rear. 
Lemay | Editi 

copies, 2 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 


able information about Fertilizers and Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 
posed of the question. 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
syoaure Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURES. 


z= 10 CENTS PER DAY 


is the average yearly cost of heating an 8-room house 
with the JACKSON VENTILATING GRATES—with coal 
$5.00 per ton. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 
50 Beekman St., New York. 
a Send for Catalogue No. 6. 

THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
flighest of all in leavening strength.— 


Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


HENR Y HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


ELLIS. Residence, 112 N. 10th St. 


|\404 North 32d St. 

RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, 


1917 Gratz Avenue. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


‘CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. eee 





NEW, SEASONA ABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 


In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 


In Millinery, In Shawls, 


B Bese Bac batts 
ugs, pio tery, 
In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mar Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


| about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 


ers, and its size and sha 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y~When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 


, and the character of 


Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 


send you 100 — for eight cents. Prices, 6 
to 50 cents a roll. “ 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 








The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
6 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. e 
INSURES’ LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIG- 

TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
mee Ta Te SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. W T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust O 


Trust Othioee, 3 BARTON TO TOWNSEND; 
t Actuarr, TT AVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 13 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Comgene, issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, - redeemable at 
the Com =~ a five E- with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able som!-enau y. 7 also receives deposits, pe by check. 


° DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Themes Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippiacett, 


Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles § Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DmsrrasLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INsURANOR 
at actual Ner Coser. It is Purgty Murua; has Asserts of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 


Supnpxvs of over Two ands Harr Miiiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INOONTESTABLE. 


“GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Vice-Pres. HOBATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPI TAL, 


$7,000,000 
SURPLUS, 


$2,000,000 


EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 

WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. 

WATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


WILLIAM H. JENKS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 
FRANCIS 


L. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Trene, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicltee. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H.N. BURROUGHS 

JOHN A. A. {BROWN 
BENJAM RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. ar RRETT, 


HENRY TATNALL 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 





